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“THE NORTHERN LIGHTS.” 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 

The northern sky is filled with fires, 
But not of lurid glow ; 

White in the air, like icy spires 
That shoot from banks of snow, 

The rays from piled-up clouds uscend, 
And pour a silver light, 

Where heaven’s eternal arches bend 
Above the halls of night. 


In vain have mortals toiled to scale 
Those high and brilliant hills— 
Sealed are the fountains pure and pale, 
Of all their frozen rif 8. 

No eagle’s wing can soar so far— 
No sun can melt the chain, 

Let down in links from star to star, 
To bind them to the main. 


Mysterious, solemn, cold, and clear, 
Their shapes majestic rise, 

Like barriers round this earthly sphere— 
Like gates of paradice ; 

And when, at times, a glory streams 
Along the shrouded land, 

Like Eden’s flaming sword it seems, 
Waved by an angel's hand. 


Ye wondrous fires, that seldom give 
Your splendour to our clime, 

But in your arctic region live 

‘ ; Through ali revolving time, 

Well may imagination faint 
Before your sacred blaze, 

And baffled science fail to paint 
The source of heaven-lit rays. 


New York, September 25. Dublin University Magazine. 


ee 
THE EARLDOM OF STIRLING. 
A MOST REMARKABLE CASE. ¥ 


An appeal case is now pending in the House of Lords, which, from the 
extraordinary claims asserted by the appellant, from the nature of the evi- 
dence upon which he builds his pretensions, and from the mysterious and 
somewhat necromantic influence through which he obtained the last links 
of his pedigree, may be designated the most curious case on record. This 
appeal is entitled by the appellant, The Earl of Stirling v. The Officers of 
State for Scotland; and by the respondents, Alecander Humphreys, or 
Alexander, designing himself Alexander Alexander, Earl of Stirling v. 
The Officers of State for Scotland. It was in part heard on Thursday last ; 
but the whole proceedings not having been brought in a formal manner be- 
fore their Lordships, it was postponed, to have the informality amended.— 
So great an interest has been excited by the proceedings relative to this re- 
markable case, and so full are its details of the elements of romance, that 
we cannot withhold from our readers a narrative, necessarily concise, of its 
leading features. 

The case in which the present appeal has been taken commenced in the 
Court of Sessions under a ‘summons of reduction improbation,’ raised Jan- 
— 15, 1833, at the instance of the respoudents, for the purpose of setting 
aside certain proceedings taken by the appellant, under which he had as- 
sumed the title and claimed the privileges of Earl of Stirling and Dovan, 
Viscount of Stirling and Canada, Lord Tullibodie, &c., and had more es- 
pecially asserted right to extensive territories in North America forming 
part of the present colonial empire of Great Britain in that quarter of the 
globe ; and also of a grant uals by the appellant, whereby he professed to 
give right toa Mr. Thomas Christopher Banks, to certain lands, and others 
in Nova Scotia; and also to confer upon him the state and privileges of a 
Baronet in Scotland and in Nova Scotia. Among the curious documents 
in the cause, that conferring the rank and wroperty last mentioned is very re- 
markable. It is described by the respondents to be ‘a pretended Procura- 
tory of Resignation,’ of date the 14th of July, 1831, bearing to be granted 
in favour of the said Thomas Christopher Banks, by the appellant, whereby 
he bound himself, his heirs, and assignees, ‘‘to make due and lawful resig- 
nation of all and whole certain parts, and portions of the lands, and Lord- 
ship of Nova Scotia, extending to 16,000 acres, which subjects were to be 
united, annexed and incorporated into an entire and free barony to be called 
the barony of St. Maur, together with the heritable state, degree, order, 
name, dignity, and style of baronet, with all the sundry prerogatives, privi- 
leges, precedences, and conditions, such as any other baronets within the 
kingdom of Scotland, and the country of Nova Scotia, or their heirs male 
whatsoever, had or have by their charters and patents, and so forth, where- 
by he resigned, surrendered, upgave and overgave, all and whole, the said 
parts and portions of the said lands of Nova Scotia, in the hands of his im- 


mediate lawful superiors for new infeftment of the same in favour of the 
said Mr. Banks.” 


The various cases set up by the appellant were opposed by the Officers 
of State of Scotland on the following grounds :—That the several documents 


. adduced in support of the claim were “ false, forged, feigned, fabricated, 


and devised, vitiated, and erased in substantialibus, and were defective in 
the solemnities required by law.”” 2nd. That they were irregular and il- 
legal, and Junditus void and null. 3rd. Thiat the appellant was not lawful, 
and nearest heir, either in general or in special to the said deceased William 
first Earl of Stirling; and the said deceased Earl was not his great-great- 
great grandfather; and at all events the appellant had never, by legal and 
sufficient proof, established and made out his claim to any such character or 
Counexion; and even though he had, the lands and others, nor any portion 
Covett, were not in hereditate jacente of the said deceased Earl at the date 
po ing said services, and these services, and whole procedure had thereia, 
Sevens alae to _ and evidence. 4th. That the said rights and titles in 
te bec "inl lant and Mr Bauks, or either of them, were thus without 
Themes Christ = That the procuratory of resignation in favour of 
That the ap aliens Pap flowed a non habente potestatem. And 6th. 
of the Eat of. Sti ii ne right or title to assume or bear the name andstyle 
Alexander of Tullil ing and Dovan, Viscount of Sterling and Canada, Lord 
right Ginlesesteann le, and that neither ot the defenders had any legal 
and were not entitl x a or portion of the said territory of Nova Scotia, 
Seetia ae reaptieeete © assume the style and dignity of Baronet of Nova 
In such a case = a a a any other privileges « onnected therewith. 

importance, and it will therefor i pedigree is necessarily of the utmost 
is relied upon by the appellant r H ee Se wane 
father was Sir William Alexander; f states that his great-great-great-grand: 
appellant ie a lineal dece . » afterwards Earl of Stirling, and that the 

PpeUant is a lineal desc endant and his nearest lawful heir. The said Earl’s 
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fourth son was named John Alexander, who having married Agnes Graham, 
heiress of Gartmore, was sometimes styled ‘of Gartmore.’ Tle Hon. 
John Alexander had an only son, John, who married Mary Hamilton, at 
Donaghadee, in Ireland, and died in 1712. The last mentioned John Alex- 
ander had two daughters and one son, who was the Rev. John Alexander, 
and who married Hannah Higgs, at Hartlebury, in Worcestershire, and 
died in 1743. The Rey. John Alexander had two sons, John and Benja- 
min, aud two daugiters, Mary and Hannah. ot these, John died in 1765; 
Benjamin, who was the last heir male of the said first Karl of Stirling, died 
in 1768; and Mary, in 1794, all without issue, and unmarried ; and Hannah 
was married to William Humphreys, Esq., of Birmingham. Hannah 
Alexander, afterwards Humphreys, had one son and two daughters, who 
survived her, and the present appellant is her only surviving son. ; 

Early in 1339, proceedings of a criminal nature were adopted in the High 
Court of Justiciary, against the ap pellant, connected with the documents 
used and produced by him in the process before the Lord Ordinary. A trial 
of the appellant for forging, or uttering, known to be forged, certain of these 
documents, took place, which terminated (to use the words of the respond- 
ents) ‘in his dismissal from the bar, although the jury at the same time re- 
turned a verdict, finding that certain of the documents founded on by him 
in this process were forgeries.’ After this, farther proceedings were adopt- 
ed in the Court of Session, and further decisions given against the appellant; 
and trom all those decisions the present appeal to the House of Lords is 
made. 

Many of the important links of evidence adduced to establish the pedigree 
of the appellant consist of foreign documents lately brought to light, and the 
history ot which constitutes one of the peculiar features of this extraordinary 
case, These foreign documents were “ recovered” in 1837, or thereabouts, 
through the means of the renowned Madame Maria Anne Le Normand, the 
most successful and celebrated of French fortune-tellers, (who it will be re- 
membered, died in June, 1843—leaving 500,000f. behind her, after giving 
one of her nieces a marriage portion of the like amount.) The account of 
this personage, and of her acquaintance witb the appellant’s family is so cu- 
rious that it is here given, in the claimant’s own words :— 

‘It appears that Lady Stirling had become acquainted with Mdlle Le 
Normand in 1812, and had received from her the strongest marks of atten- 
tion and regard, during her residence in France, in the years 1812, 1813, 
aud 1815; and that afterwards she kept up a correspondence with that 
lady from time to time. ; 7 

“The appellant had been frequently advised to direct searches to be made 
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submitted to him. His disapproval was marked by a line deleting the 
proposal, te save the fatigue of further penmanship, which, indeed, he so 
carefully eschewed, that even his notes to his mistresses were written by @ 
secretary.’~ Court Journal. 

a 


RAMBLING RECORDS OF PEOPLE AND PLACES. 
WALTER AND MABEL. 

The storm of the 6th of January, 1839, will be long remembered in 
those parts where its fury raged. Picturesque old ruins, the pride and boast 
of the neighbourhood they adorned, whose sturdy gables and battlements 
had stood out bravely against many an assault, yielded that night and fell, a 
shapeless mass—the faithful ivy still clinging closely to the old gray stones 
and time-stained fragments. Grievous was the devastation in forest, park, 
aud demesne; their goodliest ornameuts were laid low. The elm, as more 
brittle than other trees, andjhaving less firm hold of the soil, especially suf- 
fered; many, of great age, were either snapped across or torn up by the 
roots; and sad to the aching eyes of their possessors, was the spectacle of 
their stately forms, mangled, crushed, and disfigured, lying about in wild 


avenue of which they had been, from time immemorial, the guardians and 
the pride. 

There is something, even to the most uninterested spectator, very mov- 
ing in the sight of a noble tree lying prostrate—we are, ourselves, so pun 
aud ephemeral in comparison, in stature, strength, and duration! Our little 
span of life, with all its hopes, struggles, passions, and ambition, dwindles 
into such insignificance when we contemplate the patriarch of the forest, 
who has seen generation after generation of human beings spring up, flourish, 
and decay; and who, in green vigour still, will yet look down upon fresh 
generations for long years after we have crumbled into dust. An irresist- 
ible feeling of veneration fills the mind at the thought. And when we con- 
sider the length of time it takes to form the lusty trunk and giant limbs— 
the slow gradual growth—the spring showers, and summer suns, autumn 
dews and wintry storms, that have passed over its honoured head—the 
children that have sported beneath its shade—the cattle that have sought 
shelter from the blast—the innumerable birds, the countless myriads of 
shining insects, that have found a home and sustenance among its pleasant 
branches; when we think of all this, it seems almost sacrilege to fell a fine 
old tree. The produce and the existence of ages demolished in an hour ! 
A living, acting being, ‘done todeath;’ its teeming bosom, giving sweet 





in France for any documents that might throw light on the history of the 
family of Stirling, and accordingly investigations had been repeatedly made 
in different quarters, under his directions. Among others who had been ap- 
plied to with a view to interest themselves on his behalf, Lady Stirling had 
made application to Malle Le Normand, who had ‘ an extensive literary ac- 
quaintance,’ and who promised to get searches made in the public offices in 
France, for any papers bearing on this subject. Accordingly she bestowed 
much pains in making the necessary investigations, and repeatedly made it 
known to a large circle of acquaintances that she had undertaken to make 
these inquiries. 

‘ Mademoiselle Le Normand one day, about the middle of July, 1837, 
communicated to him that she had received a document which might be of 
importance to him; and after conversing for some time about his family, 
she drew from under a heap of papers a packet, and taking off the cever, 
she showed him the map of Canada now in process. Various inquiries were 
afterwards made by her for the purpose of tracing the individuals in whose 
custody this document hae been previously preserved, bnt without effect. 

‘In consequence of the appellant's anxiety that the map of Canada should 
be brought over in safety to this country, with a view to being made evi- 
dence in this cause, he sent his second son, Mr. Charles Alexander, to Paris, 
for the purpose of receiving it from Mdlle Le Normand. _ Mr C. Alexander, 
who had been previously residing in Edinburgh with his mother, was only 
nine days in Paris, and the map was delivered to him on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1337, being the same day on which he left Paris. — : 

‘The map was enclosed in an envelope, having the followmg mark upon 
it, in the handwriting of Mdlle Le Normand :— 

‘Cette carte du Canada, revetue de divers autographes, fut mise en ma 
possession le 11 Juillet, 1837. Je l’ais remise aujourd’hui aux mains de 
Monsieur Alexander, second fils de Lord Stirling, a present a Paris. La 
dite carte est sous enveloppée revetue de mon cachet. Je m’en dessaissis 
en faveur de la famille Stirling. Cette carte n’est point sortie de mon in- 
terieur que pour étre revetue des formalitiés necessaires. En foi de quoi 
j'ai signe, 

‘M. A. Le Normanp.’ 

Upon this map of Canada were written and pasted various somewhat 
lengthy letters, some dating as far back as 1707, respecting the charter in 
tavour of William Earl of Stirling. One is along letter by M. Mallet, who 
concludes with these words :— 

‘ Ainsi, le Roi d’ Angleterre a donné au Compte, et a assuré a ses descend- 
ants en perpetuité, assez de terres pour fonder wn puissant empire en Ame- 
reque.” And the alleged original of this letter bears upon its margin the 
following, asserted to be a memorandum by his Majesty Louis XV.‘ Cette 
note est digne de quelque attention dans les circumstances presentes: mais 
qu’on m’envoie la copie de la charte originale.’ M. Villenave adds, beneath 
this :—‘J’atteste que les quatre lignes ci-dessus sont de la main de Louis 
XV. et parfaitément conformés a l’écriture de ce Roi, dont je possede plusi- 
eurs piéces et lettres autographs.’ Upon these and the other French docu- 
ments, relied on by the appellant, the respondents make the following 
among other remarks :— 

‘The French discovery is of a scarcely less singular history. The appel- 
lant sets forth thaton the 12th July, 1837, he received information of the ex- 
istence of an old map of Canada containing certain documents concerning 
his family, partly written, partly pasted on its back, from Mademoiselle 
Marie Anne Le Normand, Fs he is pleased to style ‘an authoress of some 
note, who keeps a library in Paris, aud possesses a considerable collection of 
unpublished MSS.’ 

‘Mademoiseile Le Normand is undoubtedly a person “of some note,” since 
she turns out to be no other than the person who acquired such unques- 
tionable celebrity under the empire, as a sybil and diviner, mixed up in 
many of the intrigues of the Court of Napoleon and the Empress Josephine, 
She appears now to have fallen somewhat in station, though she still prac- 
tises the arts of divination for hire. 

‘ The documents thus furnished are not traced to any higher source than 
that of Mademoiselle Le Normand. What they want, however, in extrinsic 
or historical evidence, is supplied by a profusion of attestations of their 

wineness by persons of high contemporary celebrity. 
| ‘These papers, the most important of which purport to be a private and 
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promise of buds, and leaves, and glorious verdure—or, still sadder sight, 
that verdure, in fresh and full luxuriance, doomed—from ‘ dancing lightly 
on the topmost spray,’ in the clear azure of heaven, and reflecting the sun- 
beams on every bright green silken leaf, to lie a crashed and withering 
mass, soiled and bedabbled in the mire. 

Our dwelling was comparatively sheltered from the storm; at least we 
did not suffer as much as many of our neighbours. No windows were 
blown in; and, by midnight, any damage done had been so far repaired, 
and the precautions taken pronounced so far effectual, that no more injuries 
were apprehended. The roar of the tempest, however, was awful. The 
house shook and rocked from top to bottom; not an eye within its walls was 
closed in sleep ; no one even thought of retiring to rest. 

But there was one among the watchers who paid little attention to the 
raging storm. I was the companion of her vigil; and, oh! how void of in- 
terest and importance seemed all the din outside compared to the struggle 
of contending feelings, the tumult and the strife in that poor human heart! 
Vain was the fury of the hurricane; we heard it not, engrossed in anxious 
counsel. The sheeted rain was driven against the windows in fierce and 
angry torrents; but within flowed the bitter ‘ waters of the heart,’ wrung 
from wounded love and hope deferred to lead but to anguish and despair. 
Who could attend te jarring elements, however loud, when a conflict like 
this so deep, so all-absorbing, was going on? 

There are many who disbelieve the doctrine of broken hearts, and laugh 
to scorn, as romantic and fanciful, the idea of dying of disappointed love. 
Could these sceptics have witnessed what J did that stormy night—had 
they followed, step by step, in all its sad passages, the narrative of her whose 
woe made me unmindful of all beside, they would have given up all their 
cold theories. Alas! these cases are more common than wwe suppose. It 
is because they are unknown that they are disbelieved There is no secret 
shrouded with such jealous care within the breast of its possessor as that of 
wounded aflection. Her nearest and her dearest know it not. Shrinking 
and sensitive, she struggles with its pangs; the breaking heart alone knows 
its own bitterness. And then, these silent sufferers 

Pine and pine away, till health is flown 

And till life flows—while some lying stuff 

Tells on their tomb that cough or fever, grown 

Triumphant o’er their strength, laid them beneath that stone. 


To avoid initials, I shall call the heroine of this‘ower true tale’ Mabel 

and her beloved one Walter She was one of my earliest and dearest 
friends. I need not describe her, for the well-known print of Byron’s ‘Maid 
of Athens’ will convey a better idea of her appearance than any descrip- 
tion my pen could attempt. Had she sat for the likeness of the Grecian 
girl, immortalized by poet and artist, the resemblance could not have been 
more perfect. The same gracefully bending figure, full throat, and classical 
contour of head. The same rounded cheek, intellectual forehead, and arch- 
ed brow delicately pencilled. And then her eyes! so dark, so large, so soft, 
so rich, so velouté; so full of deep tender ae 80 intensely affection- 
ate in their expression! I never saw eyes through which the warm hear’ 
beamed so lovingly ; and, as if to add to their melting softness, the eye-lids, 
with their long dark fringes, came gently drooping over the full orbs, shad- 
ing and imparting to them a peculiar fascination. Dear Mabel! who that 
has felt the thriliing glance of those earnest affectionate eyes, can ever for- 
get it! 
It may well be supposed that Mabel had many admirers. There was 
something irresistibly winning in her manners; arch, and playful, and ful! 
of lively repartee, with a vein, at times, of deep feeling and tenderness.— 
But, though often wooed, it was long ere she was won. Those sensitive 
and fastidious natures, capable of a love too exalted and fervent, too holy 
and abiding, to be lightly bestowed, are not prone to yield to passing im- 
pressions. Love with them is not that hackneyed thing that dwells on 
every careless lip; talked of jestingly, transferred easily—the mere flutter- 
ings of gratified vanity; but a divine passion, solemn, spiritual, all-absorbing, 
pervading every thought, and throbbing in every pulse ; colouring life it- 
self with a bliss so exalted and refined, as to proclaim atonce its divine 
essence and heavenly source ; exerting over the heart it fills the beneficent 
influence that the sun in the firmament has on our earth, by callinginto being 
all that is generous and unselfish, noble and pure! 





confidential letter from a supposed ancestor of the appellant, and a copy of 
an inscription on a tomb in Ireland, which cannot upon any theory be 4 | 
posed to have interested any human being except the defender or the family 

with which he claims to be connected, and the succession to which did not 
open by the failure of the direct line till long after, are yet actually authen- | 
ticated by the alleged holograph attestations of such persons as Pomp | 
sishop of Nismes, and the illustrious Fenelon. They are further dignified 

by a note which is gravely said to be in the handwriting of Louis XV., a 

pring e who is believed to have written only two words in his reign—his 
| own name, ‘ Louis R and the word * Bon.’ as an ipproval gt any document | 


| 








‘A cuore di difficile accesso, se alfin pur v’ entra amore quanto rovina !” 
The hour came when Mabel owned the ‘ sdft impeachment ;’ and she gave 
her heart frankly and warmly—for she was superior to the arts of coquetry 
—to him who had gained and was worthy to possess it. 

The attachment of Walter and Mabel was sanctioned by their friends, 
and their union looked forward to with joy by the familiesof both. A year 
passed away in the delightful interchange of mutual affection. Those who 
understood the disposition of Mabel could well realize the depth and in- 
tensity ofa feeling thus for the first time awakened. Amid many suitors 
she had at last met the object on whom the treasures of a love as warm as it 
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‘was constant were to be lavished. To one of her peculiarly affectionate 
nature, great was the happiness of loving and being loved ; and, blest with 
the approval of her parents, she gave herself up to its full enjoyment. ——_! 

There is perhaps no position so endearing in a woman’s eyes as that which 
her betrothed holds with respect to her. In him she views the companion 
of her future life, the arbiter, so to speak, of her destiny, eternal as well as 
temporal, to whom she will henceforth look up for guidance and protection. 
His happiness, which her affection renders dearer to her than her own, is 
about to be committed into her keeping, and a trembling anxiety mingles 
with her joy in accepting the precious trust. What interest, what import- 
ance is attached to all his little likes and dislikes; to habits, and fancies, and 
peculiarities, that in another would be utterly disregarded! How eagerly 
the fond heart treasures up and observes all these as a means of conferring 
pleasure or avoiding pain or irritation; for, after all, it is upon such trifles 
that every-day happiness depends, and here that woman’s tact and affection 

can best show themselves. So bright is the halo that surrounds everything 
connected with those we love, so unspeakable the interest which all belong- 
ing to them has in our eyes, that this endearing study increases affection a 
thousand-fold. She who, while dwelling on them, imagines she is only be- 
coming acquainted with the tastes and predilections of her future husband 
is, unconsciously perhaps, weaving still more closely round her, and strength- 
ening the tender ties that bind him to her. 

So it was with Mabel; and thus she went on ‘ growing fonder and fonder’ 
as month after month passed away. ; 

It may be imagined how rude was the shock that awakened her from this 
dream of happiness, and the anguish of her affectionate heart, at finding that 
there had arisen obstacles to the union with Walter, which caused her 
friends to withdraw their consent, and to forbid all communication between 
them. : 

Fortunately for Mabel she kuew where to turn for consolation. She felt 
that every occurrence in her life was by the appointment of Him to whom 
she daily committed her way, and this trial could not have befallen her with- 
out his divine will. Religion, that giids and brightens every joy, is not really 
felt in all its value until the dark night of affliction overshadows the soul.— 
Separated from the beloved one who had for so long a time shared her 

every thought, she was not quite alone while able to pour out her sorrows 
before the Being to whom all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets, 
however shrouded from human eye, are hid. Another unspeakable source 
of comfort to poor Mabel was the devoted and passionate attachment of 
Walter. Every obstacle to their union seemed only to call forth, in renew- 
ed vigour, the energies of his ardent nature. Though all direct intercourse 
between them was interrupted, she was still in correspondence with some 
of the members of his family, and through them, as well as in other ways— 
for love is ever fertile in devices—he conveyed to her continued assurances 
of his unchangeable affection. 

But notwithstanding these, and her submission to the divine will, the cruel 
blow to her hopes and affections began to take effect upon Mabel. Her 
health gradually gave way Her friends, who were little aware of the depth 
of her feelings, imagined that change of air and scene would restore her.— 
They were anxious toremove her trom a neighbourhood where occasional 
meetings with the connections of her lover kept up, as they fancied, his re- 
membrance. Various excursions, therefore, were planned for Mabel; she 
was hurried from one scene of excitement to another, but her cheek was 
still pale, and her dark eyes languid. The same object was present to her 
thoughts wherever she went; surrounded by gay and sympathizing com- 
panions, understood by none, her heart sank beneath the dreary sickness of 
deferred hope, and brooded inwardly over its sorrows. 

Things had been in this state for upwards of two years, when, in the 
winter of 1838, our friend became a guest under our roof. Here she found 
the balm of sympathy ; and the ‘besoin de s’épancher,’ that weighs like a 
night-mare ou the soul, no longer oppressed her with its burden. We had 
never met the object of her affection, and listened with interest to her de- 
scriptions of him. How her cheeks glowed, and her eyes were lit up with 
emotion, when overcoming that reserve which a woman always feels in 
naming her beloved, even to those most intimate, Mabel spoke of his gen- 
erous qualities, his frank, ardent disposition; his refined taste and cultivated 
mind, the union of ‘les petits soins’ with manly pursuits, which is so endear- 
ing in a maiden’s eyes; his graceful figure and handsome intelligent coun- 
tenance! And how the glowing cheek grew pale again, the lip quivered, 
the soft eye filled with tears, as with faltering voice she weut on to speak of 
his devotion to her—of their !ong and hopeless attachment. 

The arrival of the post was always a mostanxious momentto Mabel. She 
looked forward to getting a letter from some quarter or other which might 
perchance contain tidings of Walter; and sometimes there came a news- 
paper directed by his hand, the sight of which made her heart throb and her 
eyes glisten, and on which, as on a treasure, she would feast for weeks. The 
hand-writing of an abseutfriend isso very precious! One morning the letters 
were later than usual, and expected, too, with more than usual anxiety ; 
for many weeks had elapsed, and nothing had been heard of Walter; no pa- 
per had been received, and day after day heart-siuking disappointment suc- 
ceeded to the moments of keen suspense, which grew more and more breath- 
less at the approach of post-hour. 

Who is there that has not, at one time or other, experienced this sudden 
fall in the thermometer of the feelings? when the feverish flush of anxiety 
and hope sinks down into the blank wretchedness of disappointment; when 
we feel so utterly depressed, dispirited,and good-for-nothing ; all our energies 
gone—hope itself dead ! : ; ; 

This was the 6th ef January: a fair morning, with no symptoms of the 
coming memorable storm. We were all ar for a drive, Mabel, my 
sister, and myself, and only awaited the arriva of the letters to setout. At 
length they came. With a cry of joy our friend sprang forward to receive 
one in which, even ata distance, the quick eye of affection had instantly re- 
cognised the way of folding, the seal, the hand-writing of Walter. There 
was also a letter for me, and its contents occupied me for some minutes, so 
that I did not notice my companion. When at last | looked up, what a sight 
emote my eyes! I will not attempt to describe it: for no words can convey 
an idea of the intense agony I beheld. Her delicate frame shook with agita- 
tion, while her face had that glazed and ghastly appearance that is produced 
by strong bodily pain. The veins in her forehead were swollen—every 
feature quivered ; her large eyes were dilated and full of—oh! such unatter- 
able anguish! May I never look on the like again! 

I flew to her side; her white lips moved, and she inotioned me away with 
one hand—the other was convulsively clutching the letter, and pressing it 
to her panting bosom. She was, indeed, not ina state to hear words even 
of the tenderest sympathy. I drew back to an adjoining sofa, and sat gazing 
at her with dismay. My sister, who had left the room before the arrival of 
the letters, returned at that moment and was struck dumb at seeing the 
condition of our friend. 

When poor Mabel was able to speak she faltered out an earnest wish to 
be alone, and implored us to leave her, and to proceed on our drive. It 
would have been ill-judged kindness to oppose her request at such a mo- 
ment. Ina few minutes she was in her own room, prostrate before that 
throne where the best help is to be found in every time of need; and we, 
with sorrowful hearts, that yearned to be near her, took our departure. 

On our,return sbe came to greet us, comp. sed, witha struggling smile, 
and an attempt at cheerfulness that was very touching. She looked like a 
‘ rain-beaten violet’—so meek, so tender and subdued, and with such tear- 
fuleyes. It was plain to see that the conflict had been severe ; but she had 
conquered, and the abundant tears she shed had relieved her full heart.— 
No allusion was made to the letter; and in the evening when all were as- 
sembled for diuner, the gathering storm and proguostications of the awful 
night that was coming, engrossed every one’s attention, so that poor Mabel’s 
wan looks and dejected appearance escaped notice. 

The ‘witching time o’ night’ has always been the choice hour for confi- 
dence. How many things are revealed over the midnight fire in that sanc- 
tum, ‘ one’s own room,’ that would never be told at any other time or place ! 
What a pleasant and privileged half-hour it is! and how hard it is some- 
times to have to say ‘Good night!’ and break off such sweet and confidential 
communion ! 

I have already alluded to my visit to Mabel’s room that night. The storm 
furnished us with an excuse for prolonging our conference, as the alarm was 
so great that no one inthe house went to bed. But it was not the external 
elements that occupied us, as | said before, but the agitation of a mind rent 
with contending emotions. The anguish and distress of my companion 
were indescribable. She showed me the fatal letter. It was from Walter 
—renouncing her! All was now over, he said, between them; and he 
begged that, on her return home, she would collect his letters, and every 
token and souvenir of him in her possession, and return them all. He ex- 
pressed his resolution to do so on his part, and spoke with affected calmness 
of forgetting all that was passed, and forming new ties. With this were 
mingled despairing regrets, and altogether the letter was most strange and 
incoherent. . 

Deeply and earnestly we pondered it over. Mabel could take but one 
view of the matter. ‘1 see itall,’ she said, with a fresh burst of woe-—‘ he 
is weary of this long, hopeless, wretched suspense. He has found some 
one whom he can love and be happy with—I am forgotten!’ 

I could not agree with her The language of the letter was not that of 
one who had grown cold or forgetful; it seemed to breathe any thing but 
indifference in its wild and unconnected expressions. But Mabel refused 
to be comforted ; it was perhaps natural that, in her weak state of health, 

and after all she had suffered, she should incline to the dark side of the pic- 
ture. She had no means of clearing up the mystery; forall correspondence 








with Walter had been forbidden by her family, who imagined she had long 


since ceased to think of him ; and her orn!) revolted at the idea of em- 
ploying any circuitous means of discovering the cause of his changed feel- 
ings towards her. 

1 may as well mention here that which did not come to our friend’s know- 
ledge until she was lying on the brink of the grave, and which accounted 
for the fatal letter. ~ One of those reports, uttered in thoughtlessness and 

»ropagated by love of gossip, that so often wring the heart of some breath- 
a listener, and cause anguish little dreamt of by the heedless retailer of 
news—one of those mischievous reports reached the ears of Walter. He 
heard that Mabel was going to be married. Love is susceptible and jeal- 
ous; and a slight thing will excite either fear or hope when the feelings 
are engaged. To all his inquiries in various quarters, Walter received re- 
plies which confirmed the rumour ; and as the world never arranges these 
matters by halves, but settles and decides on the minutest particulars with 
marvellous precision and sagacity, Walter could not doubt the truth of what 
he heard. He knew that Mabel had been mixing much in society of late, 
and was well aware that, wherever she went, her attractions brought admi- 
rers around her. Stung with the idea that she had accepted the addresses of 
another, maddensd at the prospect of losing her, he had despatched the let- 
ter; and his wretchedness in writing it was fully as great as that caused by 
the perusal. Oh! what misery would a few words of explanation have 
saved to two loving hearts thus rubbed of their only solace, the belief in 
each other’s constancy. 

Her last prop taken away, our poor friend sank rapidly. ‘ Life’s farce 
went on ;’ but, to finish the quotation, 

. Within that breast ‘twould scare the bold 
To see the springs at work when peace was flown; 
A harrowing spectacle, reserved for heaven alone!’ 

It was, indeed, a grievous sight!—to see the hollow, joyless smile, the 
effort to seem cheerful, the forced air of interest in every-day things, the 
painfully-sustained conversation; and to know, that, beneath all this mocke- 
ry of happiness, there was a breaking heart! 

One night—lI shall never forget it—she was asked to sing one of those 
beautiful Lrish melodies. so full of tender pathos, in which she excelled.— 
She began, and gave those thrilling tones the first few bars. But it would 
not do; her spirits gave way ; she could act no longer. The guitar fell 
from her sete and she burst into an agony of tears. They were account- 
ed for by her evidently broken health, the heat of the room, the touching 
words of the song. Who could suspect the sad truth’?—who ever does sus- 
pect it in these, alas! too frequent cases ? 

A struggle like this could not last long: the suffering mind finds ready 
sympathy in its frail bodily companion. Symptoms so alarming set in, that 
it because necessary for Mabel to return to her home, and be placed uuder 
the care of the kind family physician, who had before recommended her 
leaving it for change of scene. He knew nothing of the ‘secret woe’ that 
hisdear patient carried about with her; ard he was now shocked at the 
sad alteration he saw. 

Active measures were resorted to; but the sufferer grew no better, 
and was soon confined entirely to her room. The effects of that worm, 
which tor so long a time had been gnawing, unseen, at her happiness and 
peace, were not to be conquered ; for, as Madame de Stael truly observes, 
Une peine dont personne ne yous parle, une peine qui n’ éprouve pas le 
moindre changement, ni par les jours ni par les années, et n’est susceptible 
d’aucun événement, d’aucune vicissitude, fait encore plus de mal que la di- 
versite des impressions doloureuses. U n’y a point d’oubli pour les person- 
nes d’une imagination forte.’ 

The grief of Mabel’s family may be imagined Additional medical aid 
was called in; but the result of the consultation only confirmed their worst 
apprehensions. At length it became the painful duty of their friend and 
physician to communicate to them the tidings that there was no hope. Oh! 
whata sentence is that, when heard by the pale and anxious group gathered 
round the physician, and reading in his concerned and solemn looks their 
doom, before it has passed his lips. Yes, though anticipated ever. so trem- 
blingly, though uttered ever so teelingly, whenit comes it is a fearful sound! 
How the breath stops, and the ears tingle, and the heart grows sick and 
chill—‘ No hope!’ 

In the desolate household, thus filled with lamentation, the only one 
who maintained composure and calmness was the dying Mabel. When the 
world was brightest to her, her affections were never engrossed by it so as 
to exclude thoughts of eternity; and now she felt the approach of death 
without alarm. She expressed a wish to make some pecuniary arrange- 
ments by which a portion that had been bequeathed to her mee be secur- 
ed to her sisters, and a lawyer was sent for to make her will. This was a 
trying day to the afflicted tamily. While she was engaged in dictating her 
last wishes, many a stifled sob and burst of bitter weeping were in the 
drawing-rooms beneath her sick chamber—those rooms that had so often 
re-echoed with the full rich tones of her melodious voice. How solemn and 
sad a stillness pervades the house over which the angel of death has flung 
the dark shadow of his wing! 

After the lawyer’s visit, Mabel seemed to take no further interest in the 
things of this world. Her debility increased, and she saw no one except 
her physician, and the clergyman who came daily to read and pray with 
her. 

Among the many anxious inquirers who called to learn the state of the 

invalid at this time, an unexpected visitor one morning presented herself. 
It was the sister of Walter. She had come to town on business, and hearing 
of the danger of her friend, flew to the house to gain fuller tidings. A slight 
estrangement had subsisted beween the families since the breaking off of 
the marriage, butnow all was forgotten, and Walter’s sister mingled her tears 
with those of the sorrowing circle. They had along and earnest conversa- 
tion. Before its close, Mabel’s family were informed of what | have already 
mentioned—Walter’s belief in the reported insincerity of his beloved, his 
despair, and the letter he had addressed to her. 
Suspicions of the real state of things began to enter the minds of the party ; 
and on the next visit of the physician, whose feelings towards his patient 
were as much those of a father and friend as a medical adviser, all was com- 
municated to him. A gleam of hope flashed across the countenance of the 
kind doctor as he listened. 

‘ This is very important,’ he said; ‘where the mind is mag engaged the 
case differs widely from one of mere bodily disease. Had we known all 
this before; but now’—and again a grave and anxious expression overspread 
his face—‘the symptoms have gone beyond our control. It is, I fear, too 
late. Indeed [ question whether in her reduced state it might be prudent 
even to name the subject to her.’ 

Mabel was truly in the most delicate condition. The lamp of life seemed 
flickering in its socket, like the last fitful rays of an expiring taper—a breath 
would suflice to quench the light for ever. [Tt was an anxious task, even for 
sisterly affection, to bring before her at such a time, an agitating topic; to 
name a name that, at the first breathing of it, vibrated through every fibre of 
her shattered frame, and shook it with an emotion that threatened fatal con- 
sequences. Cautiously and with tender care, as she was able to bear it, was 
the subject renewed ; and atlength, by slow and gradual degrees, she was 
put in possession of the whole enrapturing truth—that her adored Walter 
had never wavered in his devotion to her, and that if her life were spared 
she mightstill be his, with her parents’ free consent and blessing. 

Hope and joy, what blessed elixirs ze are! Where is the medicine in the 
whole pharmacopeia can boast the ife-giving, exhilarating virtues ye pos- 
sess? The reviving news that Walter loved her still, and that the obstacles 
which separated them had vanished, were to the fainting soul of Mabel like 
oil tothe dying lamp. The expiring ray gleamed forth again, though the 
spark was feeble and uncertain. For a long time the event was doubtful, 
and she hung suspended between life and death ; youth and hope struggling 
hard against bodily disease and exhausted nature ; while parents, brother, 
sisters, friends, and he who united in himself the anxious tenderness of all, 
stood looking on at the contest. 

* » * 





* » . * 


It was a bright day in bright September. The skies were clear and cloud- 
less, and the sun shone out, gilding with its pleasant beams a wedding train. 
The ceremony had just been pertormed within the walls of a country church, 
and now, surrounded by their friends, came forth the gallant bridegroom, 
supporting the trembling steps of the palest, the most delicate, most fragile 
looking of brides. The lovely face of nature smiled in sympathy with the 
gladness of the group, among whom a deeper feeling of thankful joy seem- 
ed to prevail than is even usual on such happy occasions. It was the bridal 
day of Walter and Mabel! 

When next I saw our dear friend, she was seated beside her husband. 
just a year after that bright September morning. He must have been but 
a poor physiognomist who could not read a tale of surpassing happiness and 
love in the countenances of both. Theirs was indeed a rare and happy lot 
—one that I believe falls to the share of few in our conventional existence— 
that of marrying the object of the heart’s affection. I had not seen Mabel 
since she had departed from our home, a poor stricken sutferer in mind and 
body; and the sight of her now was deeply affecting. There she sat, radi- 
ant with happiness, and with but one drawback—the want of health: for our 
wise Creator seldom fills to the brim our cup of blessings, lest we should 
forget that we are only strangers and pilgrims here below. 

When I looked at her, the quaint lines of Spencer rose to my mind:— 

“ One loving houre , 
For many years of sorrow can dispence ; 
A dram of sweete is worth a pound of sonre.” 








She was happy now. But how nearly bad she sunk beneath the trial 
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whose effects she may probably never wholly recover!’ How nearly had 
she justified my belief in that sad theory—the dying of a broken heart 1 
—_—__- 


M. THIERS’ NEW WORK. 


History of the Consulate and the Empire of France under Napoleon. B 
M. A. Thiers, late Prime Minister of France, &c. Translated by D. 
Forbes Campbell, Esq. Vol. I. Colburn. 


The first edition of this work, consisting of ten thousand copies, was ex 
hausted in Paris on the day of publication within the space of a few hours, 
and orders were received for six thousand copies of the new edition, now 
in the press. Whether this success is to be attributed to the importance of 
the subject or the ability of the author, it is unnecessary to inquire; but the 
simple statement of the fact may suffice instead of any other introduction, 
and explain our entering into an examination of the we Rese before us with- 
out further preface. 

When Napoleon was elevated to the consulate, the condition of the French 
republic, at home and abroad, had fallen from its high aud palmy state , the 
finances were ina state of fearful disorder, the odiliers destitute, and the 
central government almost incapable of action. Order and peace were the 
great wants of the French nation, and they sought these at the hands of a 
young general, a stranger to all the parties that had previvusly divided the 
political world, and whose chief recommendation was his ambitious aspir- 
ings, which fur the moment were identified with the national hopes. His 
first measures exhibited the quality in which the last government had been 
most deficient—confidence, the repeal of the law of hostages, the release 
from confinement of the priests who refused to take the civic oath, and the 
liberation of the emigrants contined in Calais, were hailed as proofs of vig- 
our, rather than moderation; they were evidences that the government, 
conscious of strength, could afford to be generous. The royalists clearly 
saw the results that must follow from such a change; the republic had be- 
come weak because it had become criminal, and it was cruel because it was 
weak. The abandonment of cruelty was, therefore, deemed a symptom of 
renewed vitality and vigour; the restoration of royalty depended on the di- 
rection which would be given to the revived energies :— 

‘The ro ag chiefs, some of whom were fighting in the fields of La 
Vendée, while others were in Paris engaged in political intrigues, worked 
up, like every party which seeks to overturn a government, to a continual 
activity of mind, and incessantly in quest of new combinations for rendering 

their cause triumphant, conceived that there might perhaps be some way 
of coming to an understanding with General Bonaparte They thought 
that so eminent a personage could not be very desirous of figuring fora few 
days on the shifting stage of the French revolution, only to disappear, like 
his predecessors, in the abyss opened beneath their feet; and that he would 
much rather occupy a place in a peeceable and regularly constituted mon- 
archy, of which he would be the ornament and support. They were, in 
short, so credulous as to hope that the part of Monk would suit a man who 
considered even that of Cromwell as not great enough for him They 
availed themselves of the medium of one of those foreign diplomatic 
agents, who, under the pretext of studying the country to which the 
are accredited, dabble in all the underhand intrigues of parties. and obtain- 
ed an introduction to General Bonaparte. — Messrs. Hyde de Neauville and 
d’Andigné were the royalists who ventured to take this step. Itis unne- 
cessary to demonstrate how very erroneous the judgment which they had 
formed ot General Bonaparte must have been. — ‘This extraordinary man, 
now sensible of his strength and his greatness, would not be the servant of 
any party. If he was not fond of disorder, he was fond ot the Revolution ; 
if he did not believe in the full extent of liberty which it had promised, he 
desired that total social reform, which was its object to accomplish. He 
desired, therefore, the triumph of that Revolution; he desired the glory of 
terminating it, and making it lead to a peaceful and regular state of things : 
he desired to remain its head, with no matter what title, under no matter 
what form of government; but as for being the instrument of any other 
power than that of Providence, he had already too much glory, and con- 
sciousness of his strength, to consent to that. He gave audience to Messrs. 
Hyde de Neauville and d’ Andigné, listened to their insinuations, more or less 
plain, and frankly declared his intentions, which were to put an end to per- 
secutions, to reconcile all the parties with the government; butto let none of 
them triumph, excepting that of the Revolution itseli—of the Revolution, 
understood in its better signification. He expressed his fixed determination 
to treat with the Vendean insurgents on reasonable conditions. or to exter- 
minate them to the last man.”’This interview, then, led to nothing, and only 
served to make the royalist party better acquainted with the general.’ 

The impression made on the royalist chiefs at this meeting was a heavy 
discouragement to the cause of the Bourbons, but tended to facilitate the 
Consul’s plans for the restoration of tranquility in Vendee. At the same time, 
Napoleon skilfully availed himself of circumstances to restore that peace to 
Europe which he felt to be necessary to the establishment of order in 
France Prussia had seceded from the coalition against France, through 
jealousy of Austria; and had thus provoked the enmity of the Russian em- 
me Panl, while his anti-Gallican fever was at its height; but when Paul 

iad begun to suspect that he had been duped and betrayed by the selfishness 

of the Austrians, and had cooled down in his warlike ardour, he began to 
renew his relations with the court of Prussia, and thus removed the cabinet 
of Berlin from the state of isolation in which it had been placed by its seces- 
sion from the coalition. Napoleon at once saw the importance of securing 
the friendship of the Prussian monarch: he sent one of his aides-de-camp as 
a personal messenger of respect to the king, and thus disguised a political 
embassy as a mission of extraordinary courtesy. Duroc was selected for 
this mission, and a better choice could hardly have been made :— 

‘ Duroc, who was sent to Berlin, speedily arrived there, and was presented 
by M. Otto, who was still in thet capital. According to the strict rules of 
etiquette, Duroc, a mere aide-de-camp, could not be placed in direct com- 
munication with the court. All these rules were sect aside for an officer at- 
tached to the person of General Bonaparte. He was received by the king, 
by the queen, and incessantly invited to Potsdam. Curiosity had as great a 
share as policy in these attentions; for glory, in addition to its lustre, has 
material advantages in public affairs. To see, to hear, the aide-de-camp, 
Duroc, was like approching, though distinctly, the extraordinary man whom 
the whole world was talking of. - Duroc had borne a part in the battles of 
the Pyramids, Mount Tabor, and Aboukir. He was asked a thousand ques- 
tions, and he answered them simply, truly, and without exaggeration. He 
appeared mild, polite, modest,deeply submissive to his general, and furnished 
a most advantageous idea of the kind of behaviour which that general im- 
posed upon all abouthim. The success of Duroc in Berlin was « omplete.— 
The queen manifested the greatest kindness for him, and in all quarters 
people began to talk of the French Republic in more favourable terms.— 
Duroc found the young king highly pleased to see a strong and moderate 
government at length established in Paris, and, above all, flattered at being 
courted at one and the same time by Russia and France, earnestly desiring 
to play the part of mediator, but having more desire than ability ; showing, 
nevertheless, great zeal and ardour for performing it.’ ‘ 

M. Thiers very justly observes, that the importance attributed in Paris to 
the reception of Duroc wasa proof of the confidence which the Consulate 
had won, not of any anxiety for peace arising from timidity or weakness.— 
His remarks on the subject are equally creditable to him as a moralist and a 
statesman :-— 

‘In public evils there are always a real evil and an imaginary evil, the 
one contributing to render the other insupportable. It is a great point gain- 
ed to do away with the imaginary evil; for you diminish the sense of the 
real evil and inspire him who has to endure it with the patience to await the 
cure, and above all a disposition to submit to the proposed remedy. Under 
the Directory people had made up their minds not to expect anything from 
a weak, disrespected government. which, in order to repress faction, pro- 
ceeded to violence, without obtaining any of the effects of strength. Every- 
thing that it did was taken in bad part; people would not expect from ‘it 
any good, neither would they even belieye it, when, by accident, it accomp- 
lished some little. Victory, which had seemed to return to that government, 
in the last days of its existence,—victory, which would have brought glery 
to others, had not even served to gain it honour The accession of General 
Bonaparte, of whom the public was in the habit of expecting everything, in 
point of success, had changed this disposition. The imaginary evil was 
cured; people had confidence; they took everything in good part. His 
acts were certainly good in themselves; for it was good to release the hos- 
tages, to liberate the priests, to manifest pacific dispositions to Europe ; but 
above all, the public was — to consider themassuch A symptom 
of approach such as the welcome given to an aide-de-camp, an armistice 
of no consequence, like that which had just been signed on the Rhine, were 
alreaded regarded as pledges of peace. Such is the spell of confidence ! 

It is everything for a government at its outset; and for that of the Consul’s 
it was immense. Accordingly, money flowed into the treasury, from the 
treasury to the armies, which, content with these first supplies waited with 
patience for those that were promised them by and by. Overawed by a 
power reputed to be superior to all resistance, the parties submitted: the 
oppressing parties without claiming aright to oppress any more. the oppress- 
ed parties with the confidence that they should no longer be oppressed. The 
good accomplished, therefore, was no doubt great; but all that time had no 
yet permitted to be done was added by hope.’ 

Proposals of peace were made to Austria and to England ; but Austria 


was resolved to retain possession of Italy, the object most eagerly coveted 
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anxious to retain the British subsides which were liberally bestowed to ag- 
grandize the Austrian dominions. In reviewing Lord Malmesbury’s Dis- 
patches, we had occasion to show that Mr. Pitt was sincerely desirous of 
ace in J797, but the improvement of the British finances and the 
successes of the Austriausin |taly seem to have inspired him with the hope of 
dictating the conditions of peace, and he also appears to have attributed the 
anxiety of Napoleon for commencing negotiations to the financial diflicalties 
over which the Consulate had not completely triumphed. The reply to 
Napoleon’s proposition was couched in uncourteous and undignified terms ; 
it was disapproved by sensible men in all countries, its matter was incon- 
sistent with all principles of sound policy, its manner violated all the rules of 
ordinary decorum. Napoleon did not neglect the opportunity of placing 
himself before the world in favourable coutrast with the British minister ; 
he answered the offensive note ina dispatch to Lord Grenville, then Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, and his reply was a model of temperance and firm- 
ness. ‘This calm attitude,’ says M. Thiers, ‘ produced the effect usually 
produced by a cool man on an angry man; itdrew from Lord Grenville a 
reply still more vehement; more acrimonious, and more illogical than lus 
first note.’ Napoleon made no retort; his answer to Mr. Pitt was the bat- 
tle of Marengo. Before entering on the history of the memorable campaign 
of Italy, we, must notice aless known, but equally honourable exploit o 
Napoleon, the pacification of La Vendee; on this subject M. Thiers gives 
some information which will be new to the generality of readers :— 
‘ The Constitution, saspended in the four departments of the Loire-Infe. 
ricure, [lle et Vilaine, Morbihan, and Cotes-du-Nord, was again putin force, 
and most of the chiefs who cate to lay down their arms, were successively 
drawn to Paris, with the intention of placing them in communication with 
the First Consul. The latter was well aware that it was not sufficient to 
wrest the arms: from their hands, but that it was necessary to master their 
spirits, susceptible of enthusiasm, and to direct them toward some noble ob- 
ject. He wished to draw the royalist chiefs along with him in the immense 
career opened at that moment to all the French, to lead them to fortune, to 
glory, by the path of danger, which they were accustomed to travel.— 
He sent them invitations to come to see him. His renown, which awaken- 
ed a strong desire to approach him in all those who had opportunity for do 
ing so; his beneficence, already much extolled in La Vendee, and to which 
there had been occasion to appeal in behalf of the numerous victims of the 
civil war, were, with the royalist chiefs, so many honourable motives for 
visiting him. The First Consul admitted, and favourably received, in the 
first place, the Abbe Bernier, then Messrs de Bourmont, d@’Autichamp, de 
Chatillon, and, lastly, Georges Cadoudad himself. He took particular no- 
tice of the Abbe Bernier, and resolved to attach him to himself, by employ- 
ing him in difficult affairs of the Church. He conversed frequently with 
the military chiets, touched them by his noble language, and induced some 
of them to serve in the French armies. He even found meansto win the heart 
of M. de Chatillon, who returned to his retreat, married, became the usual 
intercessor, and one always listened to, for his fellow citizens, when they 
had any act of justice or humanity to solicit of the First Consul. It is by 
means of glory, clemency and beneficence, that an end is put so revolutions. 
Georges alone withstood this high influence. When he was conducted to 
the Tuileries, the aide-de-camp ordered to inwoduce himconceived such ap- 
prehensions trom his look, that he deemed it unsafe to shut the door of the 
First Consul’s cabinet, and went every now and then to steal a glance at 
what was passing. ‘The interview was long. In vain General Bonaparte 
addressed the words ‘ native country and glory’ to the ears of Georges; in 
vain he held out even the bait of ambition to the heart of that fierce cham- 
~~ of the civil war ; Le had no success, and he felt convinced himself that 

e@ had failed when he looked at the face of his visiter. Georges, on leaving 
him, set out for England with M. Hyde de Neuville. Several times, when 
giving his fellow-traveller an account of this interview, he exclaimod, show- 
ing his vigorous arms. ‘What a blunder I committed in not strangling that 
fellow! “This prompt pacification of La Vendee produced a strong effect 
on the public mind. Some malevolent persons, who would not account for 
it by natural causes, that is to say, by the energy of the physical means em- 
ployed, by the wisdom of the moral means, and by the influence of the great 
name of the First Consul, asserted that secret conventions had been inade 
with the Vendeans, in which some important satisfaction had been promised 
them. They did not say plainly, but they insinuated, that this would, per- 
haps, turn out to be much more than the re-establishment of the principles 
of the ancient system, that of the Bourbons themselves. It was the news- 
mongers of the revolutionary party who circulated these ridiculous stories : 
but sensible people, appreciating better the acts of General Bonaparte, said 
to themselves that men never did such great things for others, and felt con- 
vinced that if he was not labouring solely for France, it was at least for him- 
self, and not for the Bourbons. On the whole, the pacification of La Ven- 
dee was, in the estimation of all, one of the most fortunate events, forebo- 
ding a more unportant and more ditticult peace—the peace of Europe.’ 

M. Theirs details at great length the means which Napoleon employed to 
mistify all Europe, by the formation of a pretended army of reserve at Dijon 
while the forces of France were silently converging towards the peaeel ot 
the Alps. He justly praises the consummate ability by which the compli- 
cated movements of these several divisions were directed to one great point 
of union :— ” 

‘If the divisions formed at Nantes, Rennes, and Paris, with the troops 
drawn trom Lu Vendée ; if the divisions formed at Toulon, Marseilles, Avig- 
non, with the depots of the army of Egypt: if the artillery prepared at Be- 
sangon, Auxonne, and Briangon, with the resources of these arsenals, had 
been assembled at Dijon, it would have been all over with the secret of the 
First Consul: everybody would have been aware of the existence of the 
army of reserve. But he took good care not to act in that manner. Those 
divisions were marched off towards Geneva and Lausanne by different 
routes, so that the public attention was not particulaly drawn to any one 
point. They passed for reinforcements destined for the army of the Rhine, 
which, being spread from Strasburg to Constance, might wal appear to be 
the goal towards which these reinforcements were marching. The prepara- 
— in matériel, ordered in the arsenals of Auxonne and Besancon, passed 
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great as for the rest. It consisted only in the insufficiency of the means of 
transport; for, notwithstanding the lavish expenditure of money. there were 
not so many mules as were required for the enormous weight that was to he 
carried to the other side of the St. Bernard. However, the provisions and 
ummunition, having crossed along with the divisions of the army, and with 
the assistance of the soldiers, the artillery at length demanded attention. The 
gun-carriages and the ammunition waggons had been tuken to pieces, as we 
have said, and placed upon mules. The cannon themselves were still left, 
and their wail could not be reduced by the division of the load. With 
the twelve-pounders, in particular, and with the howitzers, the difficulty was 
greater than had been at first expected. The sledges upon wheels, con- 
structed in the arsenals, could not be used. A method was contrived, tried 
immediately, and found to answer: this was, to split the trunks of fir trees 
in two, to hollow them out, to encase each piece of artillery within two of 
these half trunks, and to drag it thus covered, along the ravines. Owing to 
these precautions, no collision could damage it. Mules were harnessed to 
this singular load, and served to draw several pieces to the summit of the 
Col. But the descent was more difficult: that could only be effected by 
strength of arms, and by incurring infinite dangers, because it was necessary 
to keep hold of the piece, and, while holding, to prevent it from slipping 
down the precipices. Unfortunately, the mules began to be knocked up.— 
The muleteers also, a great number of whom were required, were exhaust- 
ed. It was then proposed to have recourse to other means. The peasants 
of the environs were offered so much as a thousand francs fer every piece of 
cannon which they should agree to drag from St. Pierre to St. Remy. It 
took a hundred men to drag each, one day to getit up and another to get it 
down. Some hundreds of peasants came forward, and actually took several 
pieces of cannon across, ner the direction of artillerymen. But even the 
allurement of gain was not strong enough, to induce them to repeat the 
effort. All of them disappeared, and though officers were sent in quest of 
them, and made large offers to bring them back, these were of no avail, so 
that it was found necessary to ask the soldiers of the divisions to drag their 
artillery themselves. From such devoted soldiers, anything might be ob- 
tained. To encourage them, they were promised the money which the dis- 
heartened peasants would not earn; but they refused it, saying that it was a 
point of honour for a body of troops to save their cannon, and. they laid hold 
of the forsaken pieces. Parties of one hundred men, successively quitting 
the ranks, dragged them, each in its turn, The band played enlivening airs 
at difficult points of the passage, and encouraged them to surmount obstacles 
of so novel a nature. On reaching the summit ofthe mountain, they found 
refreshment prepared by the monks of St. Bernard: and they took some 
rest before they made greater and more perilous efforts in the descent. In 
this manner, C 1ambarlhac’s aud Monnier’s divisions dragged their artillery 
themselves; and, as the advanced hour did not permit them to descend the 
same day, they chose rather to bivouac on the snow than to leave their 
cannon. Luckily the weather was serene ; so that they had not its inclem- 
ency to endure, in addition to the difficulties of the ground.’ 

All the labours of the army were at oue moment likely to prove ineffectual, 
the fort of Bard guarded the defile through which they had to debouch into 
Italy, and they could neither turn it nor take it by storm :— 

‘The French were in possession of the only street composing the town 
but could only pass through it under such a shower of balls that it would be 
scarcely possible to get through with the artillery, though the distance was 
but two or three hundred fathoms. The commandant was summoned, but 
he replied with firmness, like a man fully sensible of the importance of the 
post entrusted to his courage. Force alone, then, could make us masters of 
the pass. The artillery which had been planted on the mountain of Alba- 
redo produced no great etfect ; an escalade was attempted on the outer in- 
closure of the fort; but some brave grenadiers, and Dufour, an excellent of 
fiver, were uselessly wounded or killed. All the while, the troops were 
proceeding along the path of Albaredo. Fifteen hundred labourers had done 
the most urgent repairs required by that path. In places where it was nar- 
row, it had been widened by the removal of gravel from the sides ; too rapid 
slopes had been diminished by cutting steps to prevent the feet from slip- 
ping; in other places, trunks of trees were thrown over ravines, which it 
would otherwise have been too difficult to cross, andused as bridges. The 
army advanced successively, man by man, the cavalry leading their horses 
by the bridle. The Austrian officer commanding the fort of Bard, seeing 
our troops filing in this manner, aud mortified at not having it in his power 
to stop their march, seut word to M. de Me Melas, that he had witnessed 
the passage of a whole army, infantry and cavalry, without possessing the 
means ofobstructing it, but he pledged his life that it wouldarrive withouta 
single piece of cannon. Meanwhile, our artillery made a remarkably bold 
attempt; this was, topass witha piece beneath the very guns of the fort, under 
favour of the night ‘The enemy, unluckily warned by the noise, threw 
pot-grenadoes, which lighted the road as though it had been broad day, and 
enabled them to pour upon it a shower of projectiles. Out of thirteen ar- 
tillerymen who had volunteered to draw that piece of cannon, seven were 
killed or wounded. [his was sufficient to dishearten the bravest men: 
when an ingenious method, though witha] a very dangerous one, was thought 
of. The street was covered with straw and dung ; tow was fastened about 
the pieces, so as to prevent the slightest sound from the jar of those masses 
of metal upon their carriages; the horses were unharnessed, bold artillery- 
men, dragging them by main strength, yentured to pass under the batteries 
of the fort, along the street of Bard. This contrivance succeeded complete- 
ly. The enemy, who fired from time to time, by way of precaution, hit 
some of our gunners ; but very soon, in spiteof this fire, a bh hooey artillery 
was removed beyond thedefile, and this formidable obstacle, whichhad given 
the First Consul more concern than the St. Bernard itself, was overcome. 
The artillery horses had taken the path of Albaredo.’ 

The French journals are unamimous in praising M. Thier’s account of the 
battle of Marengo, as a master-piece of military history; the praise is not 
exaggerated, for we have never met any narrative of complicated tactics so 
lucid in its explanations and so comprehensive in its details. We shall se- 
lect such portions of it as will enable our readers to forma general notion 
of the vicissitudes of fortune on that eventful day :— 

‘General Bonaparte seemed here to deviate from his usual principle, that 
of concentrating his forces on the eve of agreat battle. Ifsuch a concentra- 
tion passes for a master-piece of art when it is effected seasonably, at the mo- 
ment of a decisive action, and in the case of two adversaries anxious to mea- 
sure their strength, totally different tactics should be employed when one 
of the two is attempting to escape, and the art consists in seizing before 
fightiug him! Such was the case here. Itwasrequisite, in fact, that General 
Bonaparte should spreada netaround the Austrian army, and thatnet should 
be strong enough to detain it; for, if there had been on the Tessino or the 
Lower Po nothing but advanced guards, proper at most for giving notice, 
not for barring the road aguinst an enemy, the aim would have been totally 
missed, There were needed at all the points posts capable at once of 
giving warning and of keeping the Austrians in check, whilst a prineipal 
mass was retained at the centre ready to hasten to any quarter with decisive 
means. It was impossible, then, to combine with more profound art the 
employment of his forces, and to modify more skilfully the application of 
his own principles, than General Bonaparte did on this occasion. It is in 
their manner of applying, according to circumstances, a true but general 
principle, that we recognise superior men of action.’ 

On the eve of the battle of Marengo, Napoleon was led to believe that 
the Austrians had given him the slip, and a mere accident prevented him 
from starting off in pursuit, on a false scent. The Serivia was overflowed, 
and he could not effect a passage, but he sent Desaix with a division to No- 
vi, believing that Melas was retreating to Genoa. Melas, in fact, took the 
French at Marengo by surprise; the battle was begun long before Napoleon 
arrived with the consular guard, but this was too weak to turn the doubtful 
scale. The efforts of the First Consul were made to avoid defeat rather 
than wina victory, and at all hazards io keep open a line of retreat :— 

‘It was at this moment that Lannes and his four demi-brigades made ef- 
torts worthy of the admiration of posterity. ‘The enemy, who had debouch- 
ed en masse from Marengo into the plain, poured forth a shower of balls 
and grape-shot from eighty pieces of cannon. Lannes,at the head of his 
four demi brigades, was two hours in retiring three quarters of aleague.— 
When the enemy approached and became too pressing, he halted and charg- 
ed with the bayonet. Though this artillery was dismounted, a few light 
foam, drawn by the best horses, and manwuvred with equal skill and 

rolduess, were brought up, and assisted by their fire the demi-brigades 
that were too much cramped, aud dared to place themselves in battery 
against the formidable Austrian artillery. The consular guard, which could 
not be broken by charges of cavalry, was now attacked with cannon. The 
enemy strove to batter it in breach, like a wall, and then charged it with 
Frimont’s horse. It sustained considerable loss, and fell back, but unbrok- 











ing, however, a last support in the vineyards in rear of that village. Piha, 
nevertheless, remained masters of the road from Castel Ceriolo to Sale.— 
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It was now three o'clock ; onthe coming up of Desaix in sufficient time 
the lait chance of the French depended. Luckily Desaix, on hearing the 
firing of cannon, had divined the real state of affairs, and had turned his 
line of march to Marengo; at the very moment when the defeat of the 
French appeared inevitable the heads of his columns were seen at the en- 
trance of the plain :— 

“The presence of Desaix changed the aspect of things. He was sur- 
rounded ; he was made acquainted with the occurrences of the day. The 
generals formed a circle about him and the First Consul, and discussed with 
warmth the critical position of the army. Most of them advised retreat.— 
The First Consul was uot of this opinion, and he earnestly pressed for his.— 
Desaix. surveying the devastated field of battle, then drawing out his watch 
and looking at the hour, replied to general Bonaparte in these simple and 
noble terms: ‘ Yes, the battle is lost; but it is only three o’clock; there is 
time enough to gain another.’ General Bonaparte, ny as with the opinion 
of Desaix, prepared to avail himself of the succour brought him by that 
general, and of the advantages ensured to him by the position taken ever 
since morning. He was, in fact, in the plain, on the right, while the enemy 
was on the left, in marching column, on the high road, advancing towards 
San Gialiane. Desaix, arriving from San Giuliano, with 6000 fresh troops, 
and facing the Austrians, might stop them short, while the bulk of the rallied 
army should fall upon their flank. Orders were forthwith issued in accord- 
ance with this plan. : 

Desaix fell in the desperate charge whichhe led against the Austrian bat- 
talions, but his soldiers, instead of being disheartened, pressed forward to 
avenge their leader, and bore down all ‘before them. One division of the 
Austrian’s, Latterman’s grenadiers, stood firm, until an unexpected storm 
burst on their devoted heads : ; 

‘General Kellerman, who, on the application of Desaix, had received 
orders to charge set off at a gallop, and, passing between Lannes and Desaix, 
placed part of his squadronss en potence, to make head against the Austrian 
cavalry, which he saw before him ; then, with the rest, he fell upon the flank 
of the ‘column of the grenadiers, already attacked in front by Boudet’s infant- 
ry. This charge, executed with extraordinary vigour, cut the column in two. 
Kellerman’s dragoons slaughtered to the right and left, till, pressed on all 
sides, the unfortunate grenadiers laid down their arms. ‘Two thousand of 
them surrendered. At their head, general Zach himself was obliged to de- 
liver hissword. The Austriaus were thus deprived of their commander 
during the conclusion of the battle; for M. de Melas, as we have seen, 
thinking himself sure of the victory, had retired to Alexandria. Kellerman did 
not stop there; dashing — the Lichtenstein dragoons, he put them to 
flight. The latter fell back upon the centre of the Austrians, which was de- 
ploying in the plain, in face of Lannes, and threw it Into sume disorder.— 
Lannes then advanced, and attacked the shaken centre of the Austrians with 
vigour; while the grenadiers of the consular guard aad Carra St. Cyr again 
moved towards Castel Ceriolo, from which they were not far distant. ae | 
the whole line from Sau Giuliano to Castel Ceriole, the French had resume 
the offensive ; they marched forward, intoxicated with joy and enthusiasm, 
on perceiving victory returning to them. Surprise and discouragement had 
passed to the side of the Austrians.’ , 

M. Thiers bears honourable testimony to the character of the Austrian 
General Melas, who has been severely censured by most English histo- 
rians:— . 

‘M. de Melas has been ceusured much, and much too severely, for this 
campaign and this convention. We ought to be just towards misfortune. 
especially when it is redeemed by conduct full of honour. M. de Melas 
was deceived, respecting the existeuce of the army of reserve, by the cabinet 
of Vienna, which was incessantly feeding him with the most mischievous 
illusions. When once undeceived, he may be censured for not having col- 
lected his troops either soon enough, or completely enough, and for having 
left too many men in the fortresses. It was, in fact, not behind the walls of 
those places, but on the field of battle of Marengo, that they ought to have 
been defended. Adinitting this fault, it must be acknowledged that M. de 
Melas conducted himself as brave men do, when they are surrounded; he 
strove to cut his way through, sword in hand. The attempt was most gal- 
lantly made, and he was vanquished. From that time there was but one 
thing possible for him to do, and that was, to save the liberty of his army, 
for Italy was irrecoverably lost to him. He could not obtain more than he 
did obtain; he might even, had the conqueror so willed it, have been sub- 
jected to further humiliations. And the conqueror himself did well not to 
require more, since, had he determined to humble these brave men, he 
would have incurred the risk of driving them to desperate extremities, and 
of losing valuable time, his presence in Paris being at that moment indis- 
pensable. Let us then pity M de Melas, and admire, without reserve, the 
conduct of the victor, who owed the prodigious results of this campaign, not 
to chance, but to the most profound and the most marvellously executed 
combinations.’ 

This affords us a convenient resting-place; we shall therefore pause for 
the present, but we must not omit to mention, that M. Thiers’s account of 
Moreau's campaign in Germany is scarcely less interesting than his narrative 
of Napoleon’s exploits in Italy, and is equally creditable to his dilligence in 
ascertaining facts, and his integrity in recording them faithfully. 





a _ 
CURIOUS TRAVELLING COMPANION. 


BY TILBURY TRAMP, QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
THE EARLY TRAIN TO VERSAILLES. 

“Droll people one meets travelling—strange characters !"’ was the excla- 
mation of my next neighbour in the Versailles train, as an oddly attired fig- 
ure, with an enormous beard, and a tall Polish cap, got out at Sévres; and 
this, of all the railroads in Europe, perhaps, presents the most motley array 
of travellers. The ‘ militaire,’ the shopkeeper, the actor of a minor theatre’ 
the economist Englishman, residing at Versailles for cheapness, the ‘ modeste, 
the newspaper writer, are all to be met with, hastening to and from this fa~ 
vourite resort of the Parisians; and among a people so communicative, and 
so well disposed to social intercourse, it is rare that even in this short jour- 
ney the conversation does not take a character of amusement, if not of ac- 
tual interest. 

“The last time I went down in this train it was in the company of M. 
Thiers; and, I assure you, no one could be more agreeable and affable,” 
said one, ‘ 

“Horace Vernet was my companion last week,” remarked another ; “ in- 
deed U never guessed who it was, until a chance observation of mine about 
one of his own pictures, when he avowed his name.” . ; 

“| had a more singular travelling companion still,” exclaimed a third ; 
“no less a personage than Aboul Djerick, the Arab chief, whom the Mar- 
shal Bugeaud took prisoner.” P 

“Ma foi! gentlemen,” said a dry old lady from the corner of the carriage, 
“these were not very remarkable characters afterall. 1 remember ceming 
down here with—what do you think—for my fellow traveller? Only guess, 
But it is no use; you would never hit upon it—he was a baboon ! 

“ A baboon !” exclaimed all the party, in a breath. 

“ Sacre bleu! madame, you must be jesting.” : 

“No, gentlemen, nothing of the kind. He wasa tall fellow, as big as M. 
le Capitaine yonder; and he had a tail—mon Dien! whata tail. When the 
conductor showed him into the carriage, it took nearly a minute to adjust 
that enormous tail.”’ ; ; 

A very general roar of laughter met this speech, excited probably, more 
by the serious manner of the old lady as she mentioned this occurrence, than 
by anything even in the event inself, though all were unquestionably asto- 
nished to account for the incident. 

“ Was he quiet, madame?” said one of the passengers. 

“ Perfectly so,” replied she—“bien poli.” é 

Another little outbreak of ee at so singulara phrase, with reference 
o the manners of an ape, disturbed the party. 

a He had probably mole his escape from the Jardin des Plantes,” cried 
athinold gentleman opposite. ; 

“No, monsieur; he lived in the Rue St. Denis.” 

“ Diable!” exclaimed a lieutenant ; “‘ he was a good citizen of Paris. Was 
he in the Garde Nationale, madame ?”’ 

“J am not sure,” said the old lady, with a most provoking coolness. 

“And where was he going, may I ask 1” cried another. 

“To Versailles, monsieur—poor fellow, he wept very bitterly.’ j 

“ Detestable beast!” exclaimed the old gentleman, “they make a horrid 
mockery of humanity.” 

“Ah! very true, monsieur; there is a strong resemblance between the 
two species”? There was an unlucky applicability in this speech to the 
hooked-nose, yellow-skinned. wrinkled little fellow it was addressed to, that 
once more brought a smite upon the party. , 

“ Was there no one with him, then? Who took care of him, madame id 

‘‘ He was alone, monsieur. The poor fellow was a ‘ garcon ; he told me 
so himself.” 

“Told you so—the ape told you?—the baboon said that "exclaimed 
each in turn of the party, while an outburst of laughter filled the carriage. 

“?Tis quite true—just as I have the honour to tell you,”’ said the old lady, 
with the utmost gravity: “and although | was as much surprised as you 
now are when he first addressed me, he was so well-mannered, spoke such 
good French. and had so much avreeability, that L forgot my fears, and en- 
joyed his society very much.” 

' “It was not w laselé great effort that the party controlled themselves suf- 
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ficiently to hear the old lady’s explanation. The very truthfulness of her 
voice and accent added indescribably to the absurdity ; for while she desig- 
nated her singular companion always as M. le Singe, she spoke of him as if 
he had been a naturalized Frenchman, born to enjoy all the inestimable pri- 
vileges of “ La Belle France.” Her story was this—but it is better, as far 
as may be, to give it in her own words :— 

“My husband, gentlemen, is greftier of the Correctional Court, Paris ; and 
although obliged, during the session, to be every day at the Tribunal, we re- 
side at Versailles for cheapness, using the railroad to bring us to and from 
Paris. Now. it chanced that [ set out from Paris, where I had spent the 
night at a friend’s house, by the early train, which, you know, starts at five 
o'clock. Very few people travel by that train; indeed, I believe the only 
use of it is, to go down to Versailles to bring up people from thence. It was 
afine cheery morning—cold, but bright—in the month of March, as I took 
- place alone in one of the carriages of the train. After the usual delay, 
(they were never prompt with this train). the word ‘en route’ was given, 
and we started; but before the pace was accelerated to a rapid rate, the 
door was wrenched open by the ‘conducteur’—a large full-grown baboon, 
with his tail over his arm, pore in—the door closed, and away we went. 
Ah! gentlemen, I never shall forget that moment. The beast sat opposite 
me, just like monsieur there, with his old parchment face, his round brown 
eyes, and his long-clawed paws, which he clasped exactly like a human be- 
ing. Mon Dieu!’ what agony was mine! 1 had seen these creatures in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and knew themto be so vicious ; but I thought the best 
thing to do was to cultivate the monster's good graces, and so J put my hand 
in my reticule and drew forth a morsel of cake, which I presented to him. 

“«*Merci, madame,’ said he, with a polite bow, ‘I am not hungry.’ 

“Ah! when I heard him say this,I thought I should have died. The beast 
spoke it as plain as I am speaking to you; and he bowed his yellow face, 
and made a gesture of his hand, if I may call it a hand, just this way.— 
Whether he remarked my astonishment, or perceived that I looked ill, I 
I can’t say ; but he observed, in a very gentle tone— 

““* Madame is fatigued.’ 

“*Ah! monsieur,’ said I, ‘I never knew that you spoke French.’ 


“*Qui parbleu!’ said he, ‘1 was born in the Pyrenees, and am only half 


a Spaniard.’ 

«¢¢ Monsieur’s father, then,’ said I—‘ was he a Frenchman ?’ 

**- Pauvre béte,’ said he ; ‘ he was from the Basque Provinces. He was 
a wild fellow.’ : 

“*T have no doubt of it,’ said 1; ‘but it seems they cauglit him at 
last.’ , 

“«Youare right, madame. Strange enough you should have guessed it. 
He was taken in Estremadura, where he joined a party of brigauds. They 
knew my father by his queue; for, amid all his difficulties, nothing could 
induce him to cut it off.’ 

“J don’t wonder,’ said I; ‘it would have been very painful.’ 

‘**<¢ Tt would have made his heart bleed, madame, to touch a hair of it. He 
was proud of that old queue; and he might well be—it was the best-looking 
tail in the North of Spain.’ 

‘* Bless my heart, thonghie I, these creatures have their vanities too. 

“«¢ Ah! madame, we had more freedom in those days. My father used 
to tell me of the nights he has passed on the mountains, under the shade, or 
sometimes in the branches of the cork trees, with pleasant companions, fel- 
lows of his own stamp. We were not hunted down then, as we are now; 
there was liberty then.’ 

“*Well, for my part,’ said I, ‘I should not dislike the Jardin des Plantes, 
if L was like one of you. It aint so bad to have one’s meals at regular times, 
and a comfortable bed, and a good dry house.’ 

“*T don’t know what you mean by the Jardin des Plantes. I live in the 


Rue St. Denis, and I for one feel the chain about my ankles, under this vile 


“regime” we live in at present.’ 


“He had managed to slip it off this time anyhow ; for I saw tlie creature’s 


legs were free. 

*** Ah! madame,’ exclaimed Le Singe, slapping his forehead with his paw, 
‘men are but rogues, cheats, and swindlers.’ 

*** Are apes better?’ said I, modestly. 


“**T protest L think they are,’ said he. ‘Except a propensity to petty pil- 


fering, they are honest beasts.’ 
“«They are most affectionate,’ said I, wishing to flatter him; but he 
took no notice of the observation. 


“* Madame,’ exclaimed he, after a pause, and with a voice of unusual en- 


ergy, ‘I was so near being caught ina trap this very morning.’ 

** Dear me,’ said I, ‘ and they laid a trap for you.’ : 

“*An infernal trap,’ said he. ‘A mistake might have cost me 
my liberty for life. Do you know M. Laborde, the director of the Gym- 
nase ?” 

“*]) have beard of him, but no more’ 


“*Whata “fripon” he is! There is not such ascoundrel living; but Ull 
have himyet. Let him not think to escape me! Pardon, madame—does 


my tail inconvenience you?’ 
“Not at all, sir. Pray, don’tstir.’ 


“‘T must say that, in his excitement, the beast whisked the appendage to- 


and-fro with his paw, ia a very furious manner. 


«+ Only conceive, madame, I have passed the night in the open air; hunt- 
ed, chased, pursued—all on account of the accursed M. Laborde. 1 that was 
reared in a warm climate—brought up in every comfort—and habituated to 


the most tender care—exposed, during six hours, to the damp dews of « 


night in the Bois de Boulogne. I know it will fall on my chest, or I shall 
have an attack of rheumatism. Ah, mon Dieu! if I shouldn't be able to 


climb and jump, it would be better for me to be dead.’ 


*‘* No, no,’ said J, trying to soothe him, ‘don’t say that. Here am 1, very 
happy and conteuted, and couldn’t spring over a street gutter if you gave me 


the Tuileries for doing it.’ 


““* What has that to say to it?’ cried he, fiercely. ‘ Our instincts and pur- 


suits are very different.’ 


“6 Ves, thank God,’ muttered I below my breath, ‘I trust they are.’ 
“*You live at Versailles,’ said he suddenly. ‘Do you happen to know 


Antoine Geoffroy, gretfier of the Tribunal ?’ 

“*Ves, parbleu!’ said I, ‘he is my husband.’ 

“*Oh, madame! what good fortune! He is the only man in France cat 
assist me. I want him to catch M. Laborde. WhencanI see him?’ 

“** He will be down inthe:ten o’clock train,’ said 1. ‘You can see hin 
then, Rue du Petit Lait.’ 


““* Ah, but where shall I lie concealed till then? If they should over- 


take me and catch me—ifthey found me out I should be ruined.’ 
“* Come with me,then. Illhide you safe enough.’ 





The Albion. 


“*Ah! I know that fellow—I have paid twenty sous to see him before 
now,’—-cried one 

“*So have I,’ said another, ‘and it’s rare fun to look at him cracking nuts, 
aud swinging himself on the branch of a tree by his tail.’ , 

“ Atthis moment the door opened, and I ee in without hearing fnr- 
ther of the commentaries of the crowd. In alittle time the servant return- 
ed, and prepared the breakfast; and although, as you may suppose, I was 
very iguorant what was exactly the kind of entertainment to set before my 
guest, | gota great dish of apples, anda plate of chesuuts, and down we 
sat to our meal.’ 

“*That was a ring at the door, I think,’ said he, and as he spoke, my hus- 
band entered the room. 

“*Ah! you here?’ cried he, addressing M. le Singe, ‘ Parbleu, there’is a 
pretty work in Paris about you—it is all over the city this morning that you 
are off.’ 

*** And the Director ?’ said the ape. 

“* The old bear, he is off too.’ 

“So thought I to myself—it would appear the other beasts have made 
their escape too.’ 

“«Then, I suppose,’ said the ane, ‘there will be no catching him.’ 

“*T fear not,’ said my husband, ‘but if they do succeed in overtaking the 
old fox, they’ll have the skin off him.’ 

“Cruel enough, thought I to myself, considering it was the creature’s in- 
stinct. 

«These, however, are the orders of the Court, and when you have signed 
this one, I shall set off in pursuit of him at once.’ So said my husband, as 
he produced a roll of papers from his pocket, which the ape perused with 
the greatest avidity. 

“*He’ll be for crossing the water, I warrant.’ 

“*No doubt of it,’ said my husband. ‘France will be too hot for him for 
a while.’ 

‘** Poor beast,’ said I, ‘he'll be happier in his native snows.’ 

“ At this they both laughed heartily, and the ape signed his name to the 
papers, and brushed the sand over them with the tip of his tail. 

“*We must get back to Paris at once,’ said he, ‘and in a coach too, for I 
cannot have a mob after me again.’ 

“* Leave that to me,’ said my husband, ‘I'll see you safely home—mean- 
while, let me lend you a cloak and hat,’ and with these words, he dressed 
up the creature, so that when the collar was raised you would not have known 
him from that gentleman opposite. 

“* Adieu,’ said he, els tig: with a wave of his hand, ‘au revoir, I 
hope, if it would give you any pleasure to witness our little performan- 
ces. 

«No, no,’ said I, ‘ there’s a small creature goes about here, on an organ, 
in a three-cornered cock-hat, and a red coat, I can have him for half an hour 
for two sous.’ 

““* Votre serviteur, madame,’ said he, with an angry whisk of his tail; for, 
although I did not intend it, the beast was annoyed at my remark. 
‘Away,they weut, messieurs, and from that hour tothis, [uever heard more 
of the creature, nor of his companions, for my husband makes ita rule never 
to converse on topics relating to his business—and it seems he was, some- 
how or other, mixed up in the transaction.’ : 
‘But, madame,’ cried one of the passengers, ‘you don’t mean to palm 
this fable on us for reality, and make us believe something more absurd than 
sop himself ever invented ?’ 

‘If it be only an impertinent allegory,’ said the old gentleman opposite, 
‘I must say, itis in the worst possible taste.’ 

‘Or if,’ said a little white-faced fat man, with spectacles, ‘or if it bea 
covertatack upon the National Garde of Paris, as the corporal of the 95th 
legion, of the 37th arrondissment, I repel the insinuation with the utmost 
contempt.’ 

‘ Heaven forbid, gentlemen; the facts 1 have narrated are strictly true: 
my husband can confirm them in every particular, and [ have only to regret 
that any trait in the ape’s character should suggest uncomfortable recollec- 
tions to yourselves.’ 

The train had now reached its destination, and the old lady got out, amid 
the maledictions of some, and the stifled laughter of other of the passengers 
—for, only one or two had shrewdness enough to perceive that she was one 
of those good credulous souls, who had implicitly believed all she had nar- 
rated, and whose judgment having been shaken by the miraculous power 
of arailroad, which converted the journey of a day into the trip of an hour, 
could really have swallowed any other amount of the apparently impossible, 
it might be her fortune to meet with. 

For the benefit of those who may not be as easy of belief as the good 
Madame Geoffroy, let me add one word as the solution of this mystery. The 


when he learned trom a conversation in ‘the flats,” that the director, M. 
Laborde, had just made his escape with all the funds of the theatre, and six 
mouths of M. Gouffe’s own salary. 

Several police officers had already gained access to the back of the stage, 
and were arresting the actors as they retired. Poor Jocko had yothing tor 
it, then, but to put his agility to the test, and having climbed to the top of 
the tree, he scrambled in succession over the heads of several scenes, till he 
reached the back of the stage, where, watching his opportunity, he descend- 
ed in safety, rushed down tlie stairs, and gained the street. By immense 
exertions he arrived at the Bois de Boulogne, where he lay concealed until 
the starting of the early train for Versailles. The remainder of his adventure 
the reader already knows. 

Satistactory as this explanation may be to some, I confess I should be sor- 
ry to make it, if I thought it would reach the eyes or ears of poor Madame 
Geottroy, and thus disabuse her ofa pleasant illusion, and the harmless grati- 
fication of recounting her story to others as unsuspecting as herself. — 





—Q 
THREE SCENES IN A LIFETIME 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF ‘THE GITANA.’ 





It was evening—an autumn evening—just that delicious hour when the 
sun. bidding farewell unto the earth, casts over all things its golden hue, 
and sheds around a colouring and a calm that savour more of heaven than of 
a world of turmoil and of sin. 

It was at this most holy hour that a young girl wandered slowly and sad- 


1 
1 
5 


ly upon the lawn attached to oue of the pretiest vicarage houses in England, 
She paused at last beneath the shadow ofa noble tree, whose wide spread- 


‘* The beast fell on its knees, and kissed my hand like a Christian, and ing branches swept the earth around 


muttered his gratitude till we reached the station. 


Shaking back the light brown curls from her fair face, she looked up- 


. pir: . es . | wards 2€ “Ss 3 ickly, as gh its serenity : “ace 

“ Early as it was—only 6 o’clock—I confess 1 did not half like the notion — me mee a. en eed of calerauell ing | os de th - 
of taking the creature’s arm, which he offered me. as we got out : but I was infl — ee 2 - t os oe toes . it ” ” we 11 ~— sad Se 
so fearful of provoking their vindictive nature, that I assented with as good ee eee 


a grace as I wasable, and away we went, he holding his tail festooned over 


In her hand was a bunch of freshly-gathered flowers, but their perfume 


his wrist, and carrying my carpet-bag in the other hand. So full was he of ee a wt end ironies, Hay = ne a. UnoemecsDts- 
his anger against M. Laborde, and his gratitude to me, that he could th mont Aneel ree ‘til ee coteee 2 ee we 4 poneaperci oe ol aie and cast 
talk of nothing else as we went along, nor did he pay the slightest attention noun rom Nor, URE the Gresneward sroune was epangied with their varied 


to the laughter and jesting our appearance excited irom the workmen wh 
passed by. 
‘“**Madame has good taste in a cavalier.’ 


hues 
What was her thought?) Why had the setting sun no charms for her ?— 
Why were the blossoms she watched and tended neglected and destroyed? 


0 


- : s p Thy ; » large ars > 2 j ay ark > eves? ae! . 
“* There'll be a reward for that fellow to-morrow or next day,’ cried Why did the large tears tremble in her dark blue eyes? Alas! she 


another. 


s Yes, yes, he is the biggest in the whole Jardin des Piantes,’ said 
third. 


had awakened from a spell-bound dream of happiness to a reality of sorrow. 
The shadow of disappointment and despair had fallen on her heart. 


. Mary Ellice was the eldest child and only daughter of the vicar of N——. 


Ty . who for many yee f > 2 somewhat scanty income derive 
Such were the pleasant commentaries that met my ears, even at that ho for many years had added to the som anty income derived 


quiet hour. 


‘* Whea we reached the Rue de Petit Lait, however, a very considerable 
crowd followea us, consisting of labourers and —_ on their way to work ; 


and I assure you I repented me sorely of the good nature that had expose 


me to such consequences; for the mob pressed us closely, many being cu- 


rious to examine the creature near, and some even going so far as to pat hit 
with their hands. r 


would soon screen him from tl 
When we arrived at 
but no one came. 
noon, had spent the night ata friend’s house 
open street, with a crowd increasin 

«¢ What is to be done?’ 
tered the words, the be 
the “ jalousies,”’ scrambled his way up to the 
more he was in the window of the second 
in the same way, reached the third, the mob hailin 
vo Singe !—-well done ape !—mind your tail, old fellow 1—th 
—and so on, until with a bound he sj 
then, popping out his head, and witl 
his outstretched fingers on his nose 
neur de yous saluer.’ 


the door, we rung, and rung, again and agail 


; and there we were, in th 
g every moment around us. 


at’s it, monkey 


“If every beast in the Jardin des Plantes, from the giraffe down to th 
chimpanzee, had spoken, the astonishment could not have been more 
ral ; at first the mob were struck mute with amazement, 


n " but, after a mc 
ment, burst forth into a roar of laughter. 


and take up the tip of his tail in their fingers. The beast 
however, with admirable tact, never spoke a word, but endured the annoy- 
ance without any signs of impatience—hoping, of course, that the house 
1eir view ; but only think of the bad luck.— 


In fact, the servant not expecting me home before 


said i, in utter despair; but before I had even ut- 
ast disengaged himself from me, and, springing to 
top of them. In a moment 
story, and then, again ascending 
g him with cries of ‘ Bra- 


rung in through an open window, and 
1a gesture of little politeness, made by 
» he cried out—* Messieurs, j’ ai ’hon- 


from his church preferment, and been enabled to live in a style almost ap- 
proaching to luxury, by superintending the education ofthe younger branch- 
es of noble families. Among the pupils there was one who for some years 
d | much anxiety to the vicar. Ernest Graeme was the second son of a no- 
bleman, who had no inclination to sacrifice either bis own indulgences or the 
n ‘ 
»| the family, After, therefore, having spent five years under the care of Mr. 
Ellice, Ernest was appointed to a marching regiment ordered for Indian ser- 
vice, and to the vicar’s daughter this news had come, fraught with the cer- 


tainty of suffering. In all Ernest’s wild frolics, and the trouble and pun- 
1, | 


© | from her father’s anger ; and mingled with his naturally impetaous dispo- 
sition was so much of generosity and high and kindly impulse, that there 
were few who knew and did not love him. Once, when Mary had been il] 
and confined for some weeks to the drawing-room sofa, Ernest had devoted 
every leisure momeut to amuse the invalid, whe had been so true and con- 
siderate afriend to him; and ever afterwards, when the good vicar would 
shake his head and say—‘ That boy’s wilfulness will be the ruin of him: | 
ought to have been more severe, —his wife would interpose with— Ah! 
Mr. Ellice, remember how gentle and kind, how quiet and obedient he was 
when Mary was ill.’ 

And Mary herself would turn her entreating eyes towards her father, un- 
til he would smile and confess that, with all his faults, Ernest Graeme was 
e | a noble youth. 


go 


gene- And now he was to leave them—and Mary had stolen away from her 


)- | mother’s lamentations, and the tears and sobs of her little brothers, as in 
noisy grief they clung around their fayourite, to commune with ber own 











heart, and tremblingly to read the secret written there. Yes, the vicaa’s 
daugher loved the young and high-born Ernest. : 

‘Mary,’ whispered a voice so near that she started with a low cry,shrink- 
ing from his gaze, as she never had shrunk before, for she feared lest he 
should learn the truth. a 

‘ Mary, dear,’ he said, ‘ why did you come forth alone ?—this is the last 
eveuing, Mary, we are to pass together.’ The girl struggled with her emo- 
tion, and strove to auswer calmly, as she raised her eyes vo that noble face 
that was bent towards her. 

‘So soon!’ she said. ‘Do you depart to-morrow?’ 

‘T must, Mary, go within this very hour. My father has sent for me and 
my horse is awaiting me.’ f , . 

Every ray of colour fled from the fair cheeks of the grief-stricken listener ; 
the blood grew chill around her heart; the memory of that moment's bitter 
agony haunted her for years 

He clasped her cold hand in his ‘ 

‘Do not look so sad, dearest Mary,’ he said; ‘in seven or eight years | 
shall return; you will not forget me, Mary; you will still smile upon me, 
when, at a future time, I shall Yay my fame and riches at your feet. Why do 
you not answer me, my gentle Mary ?” ; 

Alas! alas! seven or eight years !—to that young heart it seemed a dreary 
waste—a terrible eternity. It is only in looking back we learn how rapid is 
the flight of time. 

Wide seas must flow between them, while he would be exposed to innu- 
merable perils ; and years—long years—must pass ere they should meet 
again. It was, indeed, an apparently hopeless contemplation for that loy- 
ing girl. 

* It will soon pass,” he said, in answer to her thouglits. ‘Mary, will you 
not speak to me ere [ depart ?’ 

She strove in vain for utterance. He saw that sorrow had rendered her 
sowerless, and that a protracted interview could but increase her great 
distress. : “ 

‘God bless you! Mary,’ he murmured; and then, with one fond hurried 
embrace, turned away. Mary watched him, until he disappeared behind 
the vicarage house; listened for the last sound of his horse’s retreating 
steps, and then bowing her head upon her, hands, sle wept long and 
bitterly. 

. * * * * ~ * *~ . 

Three years had passed, and in a small and somewhat scantily furnished 
chamber sat the vicar and his wife. Time had brought many changes. The 
living, which was held in trust for a minor, had been resigned; the pupils 
had become few ; and when the pressure of circumstances obliged them to 
remove to a still smaller cottage in the village, they found themselves left 
with scarcely any means of support. At this juncture, an old pobleman, 
who had long odinired Mary ihice, came forward to their assistance, and 
tendered a living to the old man, asking in return his daughter's hand. Long 
intercourse with the world, and the pressure of poverty, cause, alas! an un- 
due importance to be attached to wealth; and Mr. Ellice, who fondly loved 
his gentle child, rejoiced not only over his own improved prospects, but at 
the certainty that she would henceforth be placed above the touch of want. 
And now having just communicated the good news to his wife, he sat await- 
ing her reply; but none came, for the mother’s heart was divided between 
the fear for Mary’s happiness and the necessity that something should be 
done to provide the common comforts of life, for her young and gently-nur- 
tured brothers. 

* You do not speak,’ said Mr. Ellice, as he looked anxiously into her face. 
‘T thought you would rejoice. Surely, at this moment we should be deeply 
grateful for such unexpected aid.’ 
 * Mary,’ she answered— oh! what will Mary say ?” 

‘ She will be too happy to save us all from ruin. Besides, Mary will be 
a Countess. Go and seek her, that she may know how much lies in her 
power.’ 

The mother sighed, arose, left the room, and in a few moments returned 
with her fair daughter. 

‘ Mary,’ said her father, as she entered, ‘I trust that our misfortunes are 
well nigh over. Here isa letter I wish you to read, my child.” 

‘It is from Ernest,’ she exclaimed—the faint colour radiating over her 
delicate cheeks at mention of the cherished name. 

Mrs. Ellice looked towards her husband, but he had turned away ; and in 
silence they awaited the result. In afew moments, the light fled from Mary’s 
eyes, the colour from her face, while her compressed lips showed the bitter- 
ness that was rending her woman’s spirit; but slowly and firmly she read 
it through, and returned it to her father. Then did she perceive his eager, 
anxious gaze, and her mother’s downcast eyes, and all the mingled fear and 
hope in which they awaited her decision. She remembered that her word 


, . . : : | would consign them to poverty, or raise them to wealth. 
ape was no other than M. Gouffe, who, being engaged to perform as a mon- ‘ ! y . . 


key, inthe afterpiece of “La Perouse,’ was actually cracking s inatree, | . - : at ; : 
‘ we : . a y cracking nuts in a tree, | stone is somewhat old for you: but you will be rich, and I hope happy. 


‘My child,’ said her father, unable to endure the suspense, ‘ Lord Living- 


At that moment, one of her little brothers entered; it was young Graeme’s 
godchild. 
~ * Papa,’ he said, ‘ Ernestis very hungry; may he not have his dinner ? 
He cannot eat this,” he continued, holding forth the scauty meal that had 
been provided for him. 

Mary stooped, and kissed the little fellow. Her resolve was taken; and 
having sent hiin from the room, she advanced towards her father. 

‘Answer this for me,’ she said, ‘Thank him, father, and say that Il— 





I ; 

The words died upon her lips, and she sank inseusible into his arms. 

nal . 2 * ° 

It was eight years since the departure of Ernest Graeme ; and Mary hav- 
ing humbly po earnestly fulfilled the duties that had devolved upon her, 
had been some time a widow; and if she was not deeply happy, she was 
at least calmly content—blessed with the remembrance of a life that had 
hitherto devoted to those she loyved—a life over which goodness and virtue 
had presided—unsullied by one evil feeling, untouched by any of the dark- 
er passions. 

Truly, she had suffered, but the bitter herb of sorrow had not been to 
her devoid of honey; she had suffered, but in her own pure and true heart 
she had found au antidote. She possessed the blessed consciousness of 
having acted well—of having ever thought more of others than herself, and 
when all were happy around, it was notin her nature to be sad. Therich 
and youthful Dowager-Countess was féted and flattered, followed and ad- 
mired, but she never forgot the old vicarage, with its beloved inmates; she 
swerved not from the simple, unsuspecting innocence and truth of her good 
and affectionate heart. 

It was asummer’s evening, and the young Countess, accompanied by one 
of her brothers, was the centre of attraction at a gay féte, held at one ot those 
delightful villas that embellish the banks of our beautiful Thames. The 
day had been sultry, and the gay world had gladly gone from the dust and 
heat of the crowded city te hold their revels in this highly ornamented syl- 
van scene. But Mary having played her part for awhile, turned from the 
courtly flattery, and the whispered words of love, and wandered forth to- 
wards the river’s ride. The murmur of the merry voices grew indistinct— 
the rushing of the mighty river hushedall other sounds—and having reached 
the termination of a sheltered path, with the moon beamsillumining its depths, 
until they seemed like myriad crystal palaces, lay the whole expanse of 
water—the river of rivers—the old, yet ever young—the silver Thames. 
Not a breath of air raised a ripple on its surface: nought but the faint sound 
of the distant voices, and the murmur of the stream, as it hurried onwards, 
broke the deep silence that reigned around. : 

\ step sounded near. Some one, then, like herself, had stolen from the 
gay scene to wander alone. The branches moved uside—a shadow trem- 





had been the darling of the vicar’s wife and children, and the subject of | 


prospects of his heir, for one who was considered by all as the scapegrace of 


bled on the water; and then, in a low tone, a voice near whispered her 
hame. 

She turned: beside her, looking earnestly into her face, stood a tall fig- 
ure, and one glance sufficed to tell that it was Ernest Graeme pt we he | 
The colour went and came on Mary’s cheeks like summer lightning—the 
lapse of years was forgotten; one memory long dwelt upon in silence, but 
fondly cherished, woke in her heart. After their long separation, they had 
met once more. 

He took both her hands in his, and pressed them to his lips: he started— 
raised his head—and the rays of the moon, distinct and clear, fell, rendering 





ishment that followed them, Mary Ellice had ever been ready with her | 
gentle voice and pleading smile to shield the handsome and daring offender | band’s death he knew not. 


distinct as it glittered in the light, the magic circle—the wedding-ring. He 
did not reproach her; he felt it could scarcely have been otherwise. Be- 
sides, the news of her marriage had reached him in India; but of her hus- 


‘Mary—Lady Livingstone,’ he said, ‘I could not resist the temptation to 


| follow you hither; so many happy and once cherished hopes came back, as 


unobserved I watched you in the throng. I had once thought, once hoped 
—but no, such remembrances can be but painful now. Yet, have you for- 
gotten the evening that we parted ! 


| *No—oh! no,’ she gasped; and now, indeed, she felt the bitterness of 


| the sacrifice she had made, for she had seen him start when his lips touched 
the fatalring. She pressed her hand upon her brow—her heart throbbed 
audibly. 

‘Mary !—Mary!’ called some one near. ‘Truant, where are you ?’ 

Ernest dropped her hand, and the next moment her brother stood before 
them. A deep embarrassment fell upon all. Young Ellice started back.— 
Mary’s paleness changed to rosy red, and Ernest Graeme’s feelings, believ- 
ing that he looked upon her husband, may be well imagined. 





‘ My brother,’ said Lady Livingstone, after a moment's pause. ‘ Edward, 
this is—-you remember Ernest Graeme.’ 
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‘Are you indeed Edward Ellice,’ exclaimed the relieved Ernest, as he 
clasped the hand of his young friend, who welcomed him joyously— I 
thought you must be Lord Livingstone. 

‘Is he here?’ said Edward, turning to his sister. 
that he had gone into Warwickshire with his bride.’ 

‘ With his bride !" exclaimed Ernest. ‘1 thought ——’ 

‘What?’ replied Edward, with a smile—tor he fancied that he read the 

ought. 

Mss ‘hat this was Lady Livingstone,’ said Ernest, anxiously turning to the 
trembling Mary. § ; . ; 

‘And you thought aright,’ a, Edward, with another perplexing 
smile, while Mary stole away to hide her emotion. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, my dear Epward, explain this apparent mystery.’ 

‘ Mary is the Dowager Countess.’ 

‘Al! yes—I see it all—there, do not detain me now, my dear boy, L shall 
never overtake her.’ itt 

‘Stay; you must hear how Mary sacrificed her own feelings for our 
sakes.’ 

‘Not another word, my dear Edward; your sister’s conduct needs no ex- 
culpation tome. There—there—let me follow her ;’ and breaking from 
young Ellice’s grasp, he sprang after his retreating sister. : 

‘ Mary—denrest Mary,’ he said, as he stood once more beside her, ‘ did I 
not say | would return to lay my fame and riches at your feet? Mary, will 
you reject the offering ?’ 

‘Have you heard all?’ she asked timidly. 

‘ All that I desire to know—that you are free. I never doubted you were 

ood as beautiful ; with perfect love, Mary, there should be perfect trust.— 
Mary, you have not forgotten me—you—you, —lie paused one momeut— 
she raised her eyes, murmured, ‘ Ernest,’ and then she bowed her head up- 
on her hands and wept—not in sorrew—not in bitterness now—but in the 
fulness of unexpected, of unbroken happiness. 


ee 


MARSTON ; OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
Resumed from Albion of Feb. \5th. 


The insurrection had broken out; there could be no scepticism on the 
subject. Some hundreds of armed men were already crowding the grounds 
in front of the mansion ; and from the shouts which rose in every quarter, | 
and still more trom the fires which blazed on every bill round the hori- 
zou, the numbers of the insurgents must have amounted to thousands. It 
was evident that we were in a pitfall, and that resistance was only the pro- 
traction ofa fate which was now inevitable. The shrieks of the females and 


‘You told me, Mary, 


doors, and burst out to take a part in the mélée, all was done; the rebels 
had fled, the grounds were cleared, and the dragoons were gathering their 
prisoners. " 

All was now congratulation ; and [ received thanks from gallant lips, and 
from bright eyes, which might have flattered one fonder of flattery. All 
imputed their safety to the address with which I had employed the feelings 
ot the rebel leader. But fur the pause produced by his presence, all must 
have perished. It had given time for the preey to come up; they having 
been er in crossing the country, and floundering through the 
wretched by-roads which then formed the disgrace of Lreland, Life is a 
chapter of accidents ; and even their arrival had been a matter of accident. 
Au uide-de-camp of the viceroy had been sent in search of me with des. 
patches; the officer in command at the next town had perswaded him- 
much against his will, to take as his escort one of the night patroles of horse , 
and thus were saved a hundred and fifty lives of the first personages of the; 
province. By morning the mansion, and all within it, would probably 
have been embers. 

The aide-de-camp’s despatches were sufficiently alarming. The lord- 
lieutenant had received from England, details of the intended insurrection. 
The privy council had been summoned, and the usual commands issned to 
keep the troops throughout the couutry ou the alert; but the information 
was still so imperfect, the skill of the conspirators was so adroitly exerted 
in keeping their secret, and the outcry of the powerful parliamentary op- 
position was so indignant and contemptwons at the remotest hint of popular 
disaffection, that the Government was virtually paralysed. 7 

But the question was now decided; the scene which I had just witness- 
ed anhappily left no room for doubt, and | determined to set off for the me- 
tropolis without delay. I had no sooner expressed my intention, than [ was 
assailed on all lands with advice, and even with entreaties, to postpone ny 
journey until the fight of the rebels was fully ascertained, or at least till 
daylight gave me a better chance of personal safety. But every moment 
now seemed to me more precious than the last; and breaking through a 
circle of the noble and the fair, I threw myself on my horse, and with the 
aide-de-camp and a couple of dragoons for my escort, soon left the whole 
scene of entreaty and terror, sorrow and triumph, behind 

We rode hard through the night, observing frequent signs of the extend- 
ed insurrection, in fires on the mountains, and the gatherings of peasantry 
on the roads—sometimes compelled to turn out of our way by the evidence 
of their being armed and in military organization; and at others dashing 
through the groups, and taking them by surprise. A few shots fired at ran- 
dom, or the rage and roar of the aaele we scattered them right and left 
in our gallop, were all that belonged to personal adventure ; and when the 














the despondency of the men, who naturally thought that their last hour was 
come, were enough to dishearten all resolution. For a few minutes, the 
ouly orders which I could give were to bar the doors and close the windows. | 
The multitude, new to hostile enterprises, liad till now kept at some dis- | 
tance, warned by their losses in the skirmish with the yeomanry, and pro- 
bably expecting the arrival of troops. But the siglit of our precautions, 
few and feeble as they were, gave them new courage; and discharges otf 
musketry began to drop their Bullets into the midst of onr startled assem- 
blage. tis cnly justice to the national intrepidity to say, that every meas- 
ure which I proposed for defence was unhesitatingly adopted; and that one 
of my chief difficulties was to preveut rash sallies, which must have only 
terminated in loss of life. The short interval now allowed to us was em- | 
ployed in barricading the mansion, which was built almost with the strength 
of a fortress, and posting every man who could handle a musket or a pistol, 
at the windows. Still | knew that this species of defence could not last 
long; and my only hope for our lives was, that the firiug might bring some 
ot the troops who patrolled the country to our assistance. But the discharges 
became closer and heavier, and still no sound of succour was to be heard. 
My situation became more anxious every moment; all looked up to me for 
their guidance ; and though my garrison were brave enh chalice, as be- 
came the high-spirited sons of Ireland, there seemed the strongest proba- | 
bility that the night would end in a general massacre. Yet there was no | 
faint-hearteduess under the roof; our fire was stoutly kept up whenever the | 
assailants came within range ; and as I hurried trom chamber to chamber to 
ascertain the condition of our defence and give directions, I found all firm. | 
Still the terrors of the females—the sight of the first women of the province | 
flying for refuge to every corner where they might escape the balls, which 
now oo into every window ; the actual wounds of some, visible by the | 
blood streaming down their splendid dresses; the horror-stricken looks of 
roups clinging to each other for hopeless protection ; and the actual sem- | 
dlance of death in others fainting on the sofas and floors, and all this under | 
an incessant roar of musketry—made me often wish that I could give 
way to the gallant impatience of my friends within the mansion, and take 
the desperate hazard of plunging into the midst of the multitude. 

But a new danger awaited us; a succession of shrieks from one of the | 
upper apartments caught my ear, and onrushing to the spot, and forcing my | 
— through a crowd of women half frantic with alarm, I saw some of the 
outbuildings, immediately connected with the mansion, wrapped in a sheet 
of fire. The insurgents had at last found out the true way to subdue our re- 
sistance ; and we obviously had no alternative but to throw ourselves on 
their mercy, or die with arms in our hands. Yet, to surrender was perhaps | 
only to suffer a more protracted death, degraded by shame; and when I 
looked round me on the helplessness of the noble and beautiful women 
around me, and thought of the agony which must be felt by us on seeing 
them thrown into the power of the assassius who were now roaring with 
triumph and vengeance, I dismissed all thoughts of submission at once, and 
determined to take the chances of resistance, while any man among us had 
the power to draw a trigger. ; 

Inrashing through the mansion, to make its defenders in the front aware 
of the new misfortune which threatened us, I happened to pass through 
the ball-room, where the corpse of its noble and brave master was, One fi- 
gure was standing there, with his back to me, and evidently gazing on the 
body. All else was solitary. Of all the guests, friends, and domestics, not 
one had remained. Loud us were the sliouts outside, and constant as was 
the crashing of the musketry, I could hear a groan, which seemed to come 
from the very heart of that lonely by-stander. I sprang towards him; he 
turned at the sound of my step, and, to my surprise, I saw the face of the 
man whose share in the insurrection I had so singularly ascertained. I had 
a loaded musket in my hand, and my first impulse, in the indignation of the 
moment, was to discharge its eomtente through his heart. But he looked at 
me with a countenance of such utter dejection, that I dropped its muzzle to 
the ground, and demanded “ What had brought him there at such a time?” 
“This!” he exclaimed pointing to the pallid form on the sofa. ‘“ To that 
man I owed everything. To his protection, to his generosity, to his noble- 
ness of heart, | owed my education, ny hopes, all my prospects in life. I 
should have died a thousand deaths rather than see a hair of his head touched 
—and now there he lies.” He sank upon his knees, took the hand of the 
dead, and wept over it in agony. 

_ But [ had no leisure to wait upon his remorse ; the volleys were pouring 
in, and the glare of the burning buildings showed me that the flames were 
making fearful progress. 

‘ This,’ said I, ‘is your work. This murder is but the first-fruits of your 
treason ; probably every life in this house is destined to butchery within the 
hour.’ He sprang on his feet. ‘No, no,’ he cried, ‘we are not murderers. 
This is the frenzy of the populace. Regeneration must not begin by mas- 
sacre.’ i 

The thought suddenly struck me that I might make his fears, or his com- 
punctions, at this moment available 
_ ‘Yon are at my mercy,’ said I. ‘I might justly put you to death at the 
instant, as a rebel, in the fact; or t might deliver you up to the law, when 
your fate would be inevitable. I can make no compromise. But, if you 
would make such atonement to your own conscience as may be found in 
undoing a part of the desperate wrong which you have done, go out to those 
robbers pet murderers who are now thirsting for our blood, and puta stop 
to their atrocities if you can: save the lives of those in the house ; or, if you 

cannot, die in the ouly attempt which can retrieve your memory ’ 

He looked at me with a lack-lustre eye for a moment, and uttered a few 
wild words, as if his mind was wandering. I sternly repeated my demand, 
and at length he agreed to try his influence with the multitude. I threw 
open the door, and sent him out, adding the words—‘I shall have my eye 
upon you. If I find you swerve, I shall fire at you, in preference to any 
other mau in the mob. We shall die together.’ 

He went forth, and 1 beard his recognition by the rebels, in their loud 
shouts, and their heavier fire against our feeble defences. But, after a few | 
moments, the firing aud the shouting ceased together. There was a pause ; 
from its strangeness after the tumult of the last hour, scarcely less startling 
than the uproar. They appeared to be deliberating on the proposition.— 
But while we remained in this suspense, another change came ; loud alter- 
cations were heard; and the pause was interrupted by a renewed rush to 
the assault. We now looked upon all as Sepaiom, and expected only to 
perish - the flames, which were rolling in broad sheets over the roof of the 
despair ; another half te exhausted, and every countenance was pale with 
ty, with every iis ewe and our fate must be decided. In this extremi- 
pine trampling of cave Lup > its utmost pitch, I thought that I heard the 
Seclem eoneun the sebale 7 . came nearer still. There was evident con- 
equadron of em pion a m. ae a trumpet sounded the charge, and a 
titede. The cxreeuh : » the lawn, sabring and firing among the mu!- 

ggle was fierce, but brief; and before we could unbar the 














dawn showed us from one of the hills round the capital the quiet city glit- 
tering in the first sunshine, all looked so lovely and so tranquil, that it re- 
quired the desperate recollections of the night to believe in theexistence of 
a vast and powerful combination, prepared to cover the land with burning 
and blood. 

Within a few hours after my arrival, the privy council assembled; my 
intelligence was received as it deserved ; itdecided the wavering, and gave 
increased determination to the bold. Still, our sitting was long and anxious. 
The peril was now undeniable, but the exteut, the object. and the remedy, 
were alike obscure. Itis not, of course, within my purpose to reveal the 
secrets of councils. in which al! is transacted under the deepest bond of 
contidence ; but it may be fairly told that our deliberations often complete- 


ily reversed the'proverb, that ‘In the multitude of counsellors there is safety,” 


if by safety is meant either promptitude or penetration. 

But there was one man among them, who weuld have distinguished him- 
selfin any council upon earth. He was a lawyer, and holding the highest 
office of his profession. But his ambition was still higher than his office, 
and his ability was equal to his ambition. Bold by nature, and rendered 
bolder by the constant success of his career, he would have been a match- 
less minister in a despotic government. Living under the old régime of 
France, the laurels of a Richelieu or a Mazarin might have found a formid- 
able competitor in this man of daring and decision. He wanted but their 
scale of action, to have exhibited all their virtues, and perhaps all their 
vices, 

At the bar, his career had been one of unexampled rapidity. He had 
scarcely appeared, when he burst through the crowd, and took the stand to 
which all the dignities of the profession seem the natural inheritance. He 
had scarcely set his foot on the floor, before le overtopped the bench. But 
the courts of justice were too narrow for him. It was in Parliament that 
he found the true atmosphere for bis loftiness of flight, and keenness of vision. 
At that time the study of public speaking had become a fashion, and the 


| genius of the country, singularly excitable, always ardent, and always making 


its uoblest efforts under the spell of public display, exhibited the most bril- 
liaut proofs of its title to popularity. Butin the very blaze of those triumphs, 
the Attorney-General showed that there were other weapons of public war- 
fare, not less original and not less triumphant. No orator, and even no 
rhetorician, he seemed to despise alike the lustre of imagination and the 
graces of language. But he substituted a force, that often obtained the 
victory oyer both Abrupt, bold, and scornful, his words struck home. He 
had all the power of plain things. He brought down no lightning from the 
heaven of invention, he summoned no flame from below: but the torch in 
his hand burned with withering power, and he wielded it without fear of 


man. By constitution haughty, his pride actually gave him power in de- 
bate. Men, and those able men too, often shrank from the conflict with 


one whose very look seemed to warn them of their temerity. But to this 
natural faculty of overthrow he added remarkable knowledge of public lite 

high legal repute, and the incomparable advantage of his early training in a 
profession which opens out the recesses of the soul, habitually forces im- 
posture into light, and cross-examines the villain into reluctant veracity.— 
There never was in Parliament amore remorseless or more effectual hand, 
in stripping off the tinsel of political pretension. His logic was contempt 

uous, and his contempt was logical. His blows were all straightforward.— 
He wasted no time in the flourish of the sword ; he struck with the point. 
Even to the most poweriul of his opponents this assault was formidable. But 
with the inferior ranks of Opposition, he threw aside the sword and assumed 
the axe. Obviously regarding them as criminals against common sense and 
national polity, he treated them as the executioner “— treat culprits al- 
ready bound to the wheel, measuring the place for his blows with the pro- 
fessional eye, and crushing limb after lim) at his leisure. The imperfect 
reports of debating in his day, have deprived parliamentary recollection of 
the most memorable of those great displays. But their evidence is given 
in the fact, that with the most numerous, powerful, and able Opposition of 
Ireland in his front, and the feeblest Ministerial strength behind him, the 
Attorney-geueral governed the parliament until the hour when its gates were 
closed for ever—when its substance was dissipated into thin air, and all but 
its memories sank into the returnless grave. 

{nthe House of Lords, as chancellor, he instantly became the virtual vice- 

roy. Itis true, that a succession of opulent and accomplished noblemen, 
every two or three years, were transmitted from Whitehall to the Castle, 
to pillow themselves upon a splendid sinecure, rehearse an annual King’s 
speech, exhibit the acknowledged elegance of noble English life, and hav- 
ing given the destined number of balls and suppers, await the warrant of a 
secretary's letter to terminate their political existence. But the chancellor 
was made of ‘sterner stuff.’ His material was not soluble by a blast of 
ministerial breath Not even the giant grasp of Pitt would have dared to 
‘rmmey the sceptre from his hand. If struck, he might have answered the 
slow as the flint answers, by fire, But the premier had higher reasons for 
leaving him in the possession of power; le was pure. Inall the uproar of 
public calumny, no voice was ever heard impeaching his integrity ; with 
the ten thousand arrows of party flying round him from every quarter, none 
ever founda chink in his ministerial mail. He loved power, as all men 
do who are worthy of it. He disdained wealth, as all men do who are fit- 
to use it. He scorned the popularity of the day, as all men do who know 
the essential baseness of its purchase ; and aspiring after a name in the an- 
nals of his country, like all men to whom it is due—like them, he proudly 
left the debt to be discharged by posterity. F 

The chancellor was not without his faults. His scorn was too palpable. 
He despised too much. Hishaughtiness couverted the perishable and pur- | 
chasable malice of party, into the study of revenge, ‘immortal hate.’” When 
he struck down an opponent in the fair strife of Parliament, his scorn was 
like poison in the wound, and the blow was never forge tten but in the grave. 
But as a statesman, his chief and unconquerable misfortune was the narrow- 
ness of his scene of action. He was but the ruler of a province, while his 
faculties were fitted for the administration of an empire. His errors were 
the offspring of his position. He was the strong man within four walls; by 
the very length of his stride striking against them at every step, and bruised 
by the very energy of his impulse against liis hopeless boundaries. 

At length a time of desperate trial arose. The Rebellion of 1798 burst 
out. He had foreseen it. But the men of the Castle, lolling on their 
couches, would not believe in its possibility. The men of the populace, 
stirring up the rabble with the point of the dagger, derided him asa libeller 
of the people ; and even the Government of England--too anxiously engag- 
ed in watching the movements of the French legions from the heights of Do- 
ver, to have time for a glance at disturbers behind the Irish Channel—tor a 
time left him to his fate. But he was equal to the emergeucy. He had 
been scoffingly called ‘the Cassandra of the aristocracy ;’ but he had neith- 
er the fortunes nor the failures of a Cassandra; he had not forfeited his vir- 
tues for his gift, and his prophecy was too soon and too terribly realized to 
be disbelieved. Of such times it is painful to speak, but of the men by 
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whom such times are met, it is dishonourable not to speak with homage.— 
Almost abandoned by authority, assailed almost by a nation, with the ground 
shaking under his feet, and the whole frame of Government quivering at 
every roar of the multitude in arms, he stood the shock, and finally restored 
the country. Language like this has not been the first tribute to the memo- 
ry of this ardent, vigorous, and unshrinking statesman. But its chief use, 
and the noblest use of all tributes tothe tomb of civil heroism, is, to tell 
others by what strength of principle, and by what perseverance of purpose, 
the rescue of natious is to be alone achieved. In the midst of ex- 
cited by the extent of the revolt, of ignorance from the novelty of the crisis, 
and of indecision from the dread of responsibility, he stood firm. The original 
intrepidity of his nature was even strengthened by the perils of the time ; 
and with the whole storm of unpopularity roaring round him, lie sternly pur- 
sued his course, and combated the surge, until it sank, and the state vessel 
neared, if it did not yet enter the harbour. 

It is the natural fate ot sach men, in such times, to be misunderstood, and 
to be maligned. The libel which cast every stone within its reach at his 
living name, long continued to heap them on his grave. But all this has 
passed away, and the mantlier portion of his countrymen now appeal to the 
administration ot the ‘ Great Chancellor,’ in proof of the national capacity for 
the highest trusts of empire. 

Why has not the history of this man, and of his day, been written? Why 
has not some generons spirit. impelled alike by a sense of justice and a 
sense of patriotism, adopted this argument for the intellectual opulence and 
moral energy wluch may still exist in the Lrish mind? _Is there no descend- 
ant to claim the performance of a duty, which would reflect a lustre on 
himself from the light which his filial piety planted on the sepulchre? Or 
why are the recollections of rebels to be taken down from the gibbet, and 
embalmed in history, while the name of him who smote the rebellion is suf- 
fered to moulder away ? 

[ am not writing a panegyric. He had his infirmities; his temper was 
too excitable, and his measures were too prompt for prudence. But his 
heart was sound, and his spirit was made for the guidance of a state in the 
hour of danger. Ifa testiler mind had then presided in the public councils, 
Treland, within a twelyvemonth, would have been a republic; and in every 
hour since, would have been agonizing under the daggers of rival factions, 
or paying the fearful price of her frenzy in indissoluble chains. 

If this were the single act of his life, it was sufficient for fame. It is 
enough to inscribe on the mausoleum of any man, that ‘ he rescued his coun- 
try from a Democracy.’ ' 

The first news of the revolt which reached England, produced a formida- 
ble effect on the legislature. Even the sagacity of the premier had been 
deceived, and his cabinet evidently staggered from the effect of the surprise. 
Opposition had been equally startled, and were still more perplexed in their 
decision. Dealing for years in all the high-sounding topics of national wrong 
and national difficulty, they were astonished at the first actual realization of 
popular revenge. The Englishman had heard of wars as the child hears of 
spectres——none had seen them, and the narratives served ouly to excite 
the imagination. But the tremendous novelty of revolt was now at their 
doors. 

Whether the Irish revolters acted in concert with the undying hostility of 
France, or the factions reform of England ; the danger in either case assum- 
ed a shape of the most appalling magnitude. Opposition, in the very pros- 
pect of power, shrank from possession ; as the stormers of a fortress might 
start back, when they saw the walls rolling down before them in some sud- 
den convulsion of nature. They had predicted every casualty which could 
befall a country, ruled by a cabinet inexorably deued against themselves.— 
But when their predictions had changed their character from the fantastic 
and remote into the substantial and immediate—when the clouds which 
they so often predicted to be advancing over the prosperity of the land, 
seemed to have suddenly rushed forward, and condensed and darkened 
with the full freight of national havoc ; they as suddenly flew to shelter in 
utter inaction, and left the minister to meet the storm. Pitt was soon equal 
to the crisis. The orders which he dispatched to Ireland were stamped 
with all the considerable vigour of his matchless ability. 1 lad sent him 
allthe information which could be obtained of the progress and purposes of 
the revolt, with the suggestions arising from the contingency. His remarks 
on my communication were brief, but incomparably clear, direct, and de- 
cided. Their tenour was,§ that I shonld distinguish accurately between the 
deluded and the deluders—that I should assure the loyal of the unhesitating 
support of England—and that, in all instances, I should cultivate the na- 
tional loyalty, reward the generous obedience, and sympathize with all the 
gallant and generous qualities of a people with whom every thing was to be 
done, by taking an interest in their feelings. These principles were so en- 
tirely my own, that acted upow them with double zeal, aa with complete 
success. The loyalty of Ireland rapidly exhibited itself in the most willing 
sacrifices; all ranks of opinion coincided in the necessity of bold and in- 
stant action ; and from day to day, party, absorbed in the sense of the na- 
tional exigency, disappeared, and patriotism rose. The leading men of both 
sides of the House ranged themselves in the ranks of the voluntary corps 
which came forward to assist in the public defence, and the fine metaphor 
which had ouce made the senate thunder with applause— The serpent’s 
teeth, sown in the ground, sprang up armed men,’—was now amply, but 
more fortunately, realized. The bitterness and schisms of public opinion 








were hidden in the earth, and the harvest was a brave and spontaneous 
armament of men prepared to undergo all hazards for the sake of their 





country. T'o be continued 
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The Margrave persevered, and had the French been commanded by a 
Condé or Turenne, the result which Marlborough had foreseen would infal- 
libly have happened. But Tallard’s delay enabled Marlborough to effect a 
junction with Prince Eugene, without uncovering the besiegers of Ingold- 
stadt. Still Marlborough saw that Bavaria could net be gained without a 
battle, and on Sunday, the 13th of August, he attacked the position of the 
French and Bavarians at Blenheim. The Duke’s account of this decisive 
battle is remarkable for its modesty and simplicity :— 


BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

‘ About six we came in view of the enemy, who we found did not expect 
so early a visit. The cannon began to play at halfan hour after eight. They 
formed themselves in two bodies; the Elector with M. Marsin and their 
troops opposite our right, and M. de Tallard with all his opposed to our left, 
which last fell to my share. They had two little rivulets besides a morass 
betore them, which we were obliged to pass over in their view, and Prince 
Eugene was forced to take a great compass to come to the enemy, so that it 
was one o'clock before the battle bagan: it lasted with great vigour till sun- 
set, when the enemy were obliged to retire, and, by the blessing of God, we 
obtained a complete victory. We have cutoff great numbers of them, as 
well in the action as in the retreat, besides a of thirty squadrons of 
the French, which we pushed into the Danube, where we saw the greatest 
part of them perish, M. de Tallard with several of his general officers being 
taken prisoners at the same time; and in the village of Blenheim, which 
the enemy had intrenched and fortified, and where they made the , greatest 
opposition, we ebliged twenty-six battalions and twelve squadrons of dra. 
goons to surrender themselves prisoners at discretion. We took likewise 
all their tents standing, with their cannon and ammunition, as also a great 
uumber of standards, kettle-drums, and colours in the action, so [ reckon the 
greatest part of M. Tallard’s army is taken or destroyed. The bravery of 
all our troops on this occasion caunot be expressed; the generals as well as 
the officers and soldiers behaving themselves with the greatest courage and 
resolution, the horse and dragoons having been obliged to charge four or five 
several times. The Elector and M. Marsin were so advantageously posted 
that Prince Eugene could make no impression on them till the third attack 
at or near seven at night, when he — a great slaughter of them, but being 
near a wood side, a good body of Bavarians retired into it, and the rest of 
that army retreated towards Lavingen, it being too late and the troops too 
much tired to pursue them far. I cannot say too much in praise of the 
Prince's good conduct and the bravery of his troops on this occa- 
sion. 

Marlborough generously exerted himself to save Bavaria from the horrors 
of military execution, and opened communications with the Elector and the 
Electress, to reconcile them to the Emperor. His efforts were ineffectual, 
and he began his march to the Rhine, leaving the completion of the conquest 
ot Bavaria to the Margrave of Baden. The last operation of the campaign 
was the siege of Landau, which did not capitulate until the year had nearly 
closed. During this period we find Marlborough actively engaged in alle- 
viating the sufferings of the prisoners of war. The following extract from 
his letter to the French Marshal Villeroi on this subject is creditable to his 
hamanity:— 

‘Weissemburg, Sept.25, 1704. 

‘Sir,—Yesterday evening L’Orange gave me the letter which you did me 
the honour to write touching the exchange of our prisoners of war, and I 





assure you that I am deeply moved by the distress to which these poor people 
are exposed, I feel oat pleasure in exerting myself to afford them relief, 
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wc with this view I have offered M. Tallard all the credit which he could 
require for their subsistance until he hears from France. I have even sigu 

ed the contract which he made with our commi M. Vanderkaa, to 
furnish them with bread wherever they may be, and thus I am surprised to 
hear from you that they have been in want. I have just spoken on the sub- 
ject with Prince Eugeue ; and we cannot believe that there has been avy 
deficiency of supply, but to show you that we are ready to afford all the fa- 
cilities which you can desire on this occasion, we shall be glad of your seud- 
ing a commissioner to regulate everything necessary for the subsistence of 
those poor people both in Germany and Holland.’ 

While the army was engaged in the siege of Landau, Marlborough: visited 
the courts of Berlin and Hanover ; his reception by the Hanoverian family 
appears to have completed his alienation from the children of his early ben- 
efactor, for from this time we find Marlborough dissociating himselt from 
his Jacobite connexions; and beginning to be regarded as a firm supporter 
of the Protestant succession. 

THE IRISH REGIMENTS IN THE FRENCH SERVICE. 

The exultation which the victory of Blenheim excited in England and 
Holland, and the alarm which it was known to have diffused through 
France, naturally led men to expect that the campaign of 1705 would have 
decided the result of the contest for the Spanish succession. To the surprise 
of every one, it was the least eventful campaign of the entire war, and the 
parties most astonished at such a termination were those who made inac- 
tion compulsory. Marlborough had early learned to respect the valour of 
the [rish ‘regiments in the French service, and was very anxious to offer 
them such terms as might induce them to join the armies of the sovereign 
of their country: he was uot hess anxious to mediate between the Protes- 
tant insurgents of Hungary and their Austrian sovereign; but he felt, that 
while he could offer to the Irish in the French service nothing but the dis- 
qualification of penal laws, and while the Aulic Council of Vienna could 
say, ‘ We treat the Hungarian Protestants better than you do the Irish Ca- 
tholics,’ that his solicitations to the Irish, and his remonstrances to the Aulic 
Council, must be equally unavailing. On this subject he writes to Mr. Sec 
retary Harley: 

‘I know not yet where the Irish regiments in the French pay may serve 
this campaign, but itis likely some of them may come upon the Moselle. 
[ believe in that case it might not be difficult to influence good numbers to 
quit that service if could be at liberty to give them any encouragement, 
and therefore pray you will take the first opportunity to move the Queen in 
it at the cabinet; and if my lords of the Council think it advisable for her 
Majesty to take the same measures about them on this side as in Portugal, I 
pray you will hasten over to me the like powers and other papers as were 
sent to the Duke of Schomberg, with what further instructions her Majesty 
may think fit to give on this subject.’ 

The measures taken in Portugal, to which the passage quoted alludes, 
were, simply, to give the Irish the same rank in the Anglo-Portuguese army 
which they had previously held in the service of France. They regarded 
this as a step towards restoration to their native land ; and there are several 
remonstrauces existing, addressed by these men at the end of the war, sta- 
ting that they had been compelled to become Spaniards aud Portuguese, 
though they had been induced to join the English-paid—though not nomi- 
nally the English—forces, under the hope of being restored to the privi- 
lege of British subjects. Marlborough’s plan was, to get the [rish employed 
uuder the nominal authority of the states of Holland or of some German 
prince, while they should really be in the pay of the British goyerument; 
and there is little doubt that he could have brought over a large portion of 
the Irish brigades, at that moment justly irritated by the treatment they 
had received from the French government, if they could have been assured 
that their allegiance tendered to the sovereign of their country would have 
been met by a seg oe recognition of their rights as men and citizens. It 
would lead us too far from our immediate subject te enter into the history 
of Marlborough’s abortive efforts to obtain for the Lrish brigades {the privi- 
lege of serving the sovereign of their country in preference to a foreigner ; 
but we have reason to believe, that at no distant date a publication of docu- 
ments in the archives of the Hague and the war office at Paris, will afford 
us an opportunity of returning to the subject. 

Marlborough’s plan for the campaign of 1705 was, to make Moselle the 
chief scene of the war: it was not until late in May that he could induce 
the States of Holland to sanction a course more profitable to the Emperor 
than themselves ; and when he had succeeded with their High Miglitinesses, 
he found Prince Louis of Baden equally unable and unwilling to perform 
any part of his stipulations. Marlborough had to go to Rastadt, ata time 
when every moment was of importance; and when he reached Prince 
Louis, he found that the Imperial army, so far from being ready to lend him 
aid, was in a condition that required protection. On this occasion he wrote 





to the Prince of Salm acalmer letter than we think that any other English 
general would have written at such a crisis:— a 


be : j ‘Rastadt, May 22nd, 1705. 

* Sir—Knowing your zeal and attachment to the interests of his Imperial 
Majesty and to those of the common cause, I cannot avoid addressing your 
Highness in the present conjuncture, when these interests are jeopardized. 
I came hither to consult on the fit and proper measures for opening the cam- 

yaign in concert with the Prince of Baden, and I am astonished to find that 
é 1s utterly unable to furnish a larger number of troops to act with me on 
the Moselle and the Saar than what you will find enumerated in the accom- 
panying schedule.* , 

* As it belongs to the glory of his Imperial Majesty and the good of the 
common cause, that we should be in a condition to press upon the enemy 
and perform something brilliant in the course of the campaign, I beg of you 
to use your utmost efforts with his Imperial Majesty, that the Prince of Ba- 
den should bring alarger force to the Moselle, as was stipulated and agreed 
—_ with General Dopff, when he was sent hither lately on the part of their 
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der to restore confidence on that side, I found myself obliged to decamp yes- 
terday and return hither, where I am busy in making a distribution of my 
troops. I shall leave here, at Treves, a garrison sufficient for the security 
of the place, and I shall reinforce the army of the Prince of Baden so 
that it may be in a condition for action, and to-morrow I will move the 
main body of my forces towards the Meuse. This disarrangement of my 
plans, I assure your Imperial Majesty, quite throws me into despair, as 
wellas to its effects on the general cause, as to its special bearing on your 
Imperial Majesty’s interests, which I kept steadily mm view in the whole 
of my designs. Nevertheless, I flatter myself that Ishall be able to re-estab- 
lish the affairs on the Meuse in twelve or fifteen days and to return to these 
quarters in six weeks at the furthest, provided we receive the assurance 
that the Princes of the Empire wili then be ready to give us the requisite 
assiscance, being persuaded that here is the only place where it is possible 
to act against the common enemy with the greatest chance of success. | 
send my adjatant-general of infantry, the Sieur Darel, in all haste to your 
Imperial Majesty, in order that you may be the better informed of the po. 
sition in which we are [I intreat you to be pleased to hear him favourably, 
and to send him to me as soon as possible with your Imperial Majesty's 
orders, which I shall endeavour to obey with the utmost exactness, intreat- 
ing your Imperial Majesty todo me the justice to believe in the inviolable 
zeal and attachment with which I am,’ &c. 

Now, in one of the criticisms on campaigns attributed to Napoleon, 
Marlborough has been rather severely handled for not following up his suc. 
cess at Blenheim by a second campaign in Germany, where, as he himself 
recognizes, the power of Louis XiV. was the most vulnerable. But the 
documents we have quoted prove that Marlborough had formed this very 
plan for his campaign, but was obliged to abandon it, after waiting to the la- 
test moment, by the defalcation of the Prince of Baden, the incomprehensible 
backwardness of the Emperor to attend to his own interests, and the ut- 
ter disregard to the performance of their promises exhibited by the German 
princes. In fact, the English general in an evemy’s country could have 
acted more efficiently, than in the territory ef Germanic canny powers, 
for there he could have seized the horses and conveyances which ot | 
promised but never bought. Marlborough wrote to Prince Eugene, detail- 
ing all the disappointments and annoyances to which he had been subject- 
ed. This is one of the most important documents in the whole collection, 
and the conclusion is especially remarkable :— 

‘If T could have had the honour of a conversation with your Highness, | 
could mention many other matters of which your Highness would see that 
I have had reason to complain. I had ninety-four squadrons and seveuty- 
two battations, all in the pay of England and the States General, so that if 
we had been fairly seconded and supported, we should have had one of the 
most glorious campaigns that ool have been desired. After such treat- 
meut as I have experienced, your highness, | am sure, would not have bla- 
med me if I had taken a determination to quit the service, as indeed I can 
assure you that I intend to do after this campaign, unless I have the 
power of concerting measures with the Emperor on which I can place im- 
plicit reliance.’ 

It is only necessary toadd to the history of the complicated errors, 
not improbably combined with base treachery, by which Marlborough 
was deprived of all the advantages derived from the victory at 
Blenheim, that Treves was abandoned soon after he had quitted it, having 
made abundant provision for its defence; and as we learn from the duke’s 
letter to Mr. Secretary Hedges, this was done, not only before the place 
was attacked, but even before there was any certain prospect of an enemy 
advancing against it:— 

‘ Lieutenant-General Aubach’s abandoning Treves appears every day 
more and more unaccountable. Comte Noyelles and myself have letters 
from thence and other parts, by which it is plain the enemy had not the 
least design upon the place, neither do we know yet whether they have sent 
any garrison thither. Two days after he retired there was none, and what 
seems yet stranger is, that tis now the seventh day since he quitted his post, 
and I have not heardone word fromhim. I have writ to the Elector Palatine, 
and sent him all the information I left with M. d’Aubach for the preserva- 
tion of the place, that he nay examine into this geatleman’s conduct.’ 

The close of Marlborough’s career in Germany forms an epoch in the war 
which affords a convenient resting-place ; in fact, the victory of Blenheim 
and its inglorious results form a military drama complete in itself, which is 
well worthy of separate examination,—and not the less so, because the im- 
perial and princely actors changed the gorgeous tragedy into the most mis- 
erable of farces. 

——< 
SASTER-DAY. 

This year the festival of Easter falls on the 23d of March, being likewise 
the day of full moon, and within a single day of one of the extreme terms, be- 
yond which Easter is never fixed; for it cannot occur before the 22d of 
March, nor after the 25th of April. 

The coincidence of Easter-day and the full moun has given rise to a diffi- 
culty which has recently occupied a considerable share of attention. It has 
been asked whether it walk not be proper to defer the observance of the 
Easter festival until Sunday, the 30th of March, which would be at once con- 
formable with the prescriptions of the Nicene Council and the usage of the 
Chareh. 

The fixing of the day for the festival of Easter has been a subject of warm 
disputation among various religious communions, since the earliest ages of 
the church. Some, like the Jews, have celebrated it on the fourteenth day 
of the moon, whatever night be the day of the week ; others, are under the 
impression that Euster-day should invariably be Sunday after the full moon 
which follows the Spring equinox. 

These differences of opinion, however, excited nodissension in the Roman 





igh Mightinesses to the Margrave, who then promised the aid of fifty bat- 
talions and aboutsixty squadrons. You know too well the humour of those 
gentlemen to believe that | would willingly make them acquainted with this 
great change ; but I can only conceal it till their deputies join us. In the 
mean time, I entreat you not to delay in giving me your opinion as to what 
1 am to say to them respecting reinforcements, without which, I must con- 
fess to you, that I greatly fear we shall be inferior to the enemy.’ 

Like Dougald Dalgetty, Marlborough at this time might say, from the bot- 
tom of his heart, “ Long life to the Hogan-Mogans!"” The Dutch were nig- 
gardly, cautious, and selfish, but they were true to their promises; every 
man and every penny they promised were alike ready at the appointed time, 
while all the stipulations made by the Emperor and the German princes 
were flagrantly and unblushingly broken. Un the 9th of June, Marlborough 
wrote to Harley ;— WJ 

‘Hitherto I have not one man with me but what is in the English and 
Dutch pay, and by a letter | had yesterday from Comte de Frise, who com- 
mands the re 2 that are coming from Prince Louis, I find it will be at least 
the 21st instead of the 10th before these troops will be with me; and some 
of the Prussians, I fear, will be yet later, so that you see, though by my 
march hither I find myself so placed as to be able to begin the siege of Saar- 
Louis, yet for want of these troops we are obliged to be idle a good part of 
the campaign, while the enemy are pursuing their designs without any man- 

ner of interruption. M. de Villars continues to intrench himself, notwith- 
standing his superiority ; so that it is plain his whole aim is to give time to 
the Maréchal de Villeroi to act on the Meuse, where I find he has already 
alarmed them to such a degree in Holland, that I dread the consequences of 
it, and am apprehensive every day of receiving sach resolutions from the 
States as may entirely defeat all our projects on this side. I have not failed 
to represent this in very pluin terms to the Emperor, that he may see where 
the fault lies, though I fear it will be too late for that court to give us any 
relief. Thus you see the unhappy circumstances we lie under. I wish my 
next may bring you better news.’ 

Marlborough waited in the camp at Elftfor more than a fortnight, with- 
ont being joined by asingle man of those German reinforcements which 
were promised to be perfectly ready two months before. At last, towards 
the end of June, he received intimation that he must wait six weeks longer 
at least, before the German contingents could be ready. But in the mean- 
time, the French army on the Meuse was not idle; they captured Huy, took 
the town of Liege and invested the citadel; while the Dutch general, 
ee ap too weak to do anything but look on, was cooped up in his 
intrenched camp at Maestricht. Marlborough was now compelled to fall 
back with some precipitation on the Meuse, and the following is the letter 
in which he announced to the emperor the cause of his retrograde move- 
ment :— 7 

a P . ‘ Treves, June 18th, 1705. 
‘Sire,—The disappointments | have experienced since my arrival in this 
part of the country have compelled me to remain an entire fortnight inac- 
tive in my camp at Elft, having no other troops than those in the pom ar fone 
land and of the States of Holland. \tis true that | marched with my 
troops in the hope of bringlng M. de Villars to battle; but as he retired a 
ny upproach and entrenched himself in his < amp, which was already stron 4 
ly fortified by its natural position, it, was impossible for me to bring him 
to an engagement, nor, for want of troops and other ne eS8ury repara- 
tions, to undertake any other enterprise. In the meantime the ala 
the ene my, through our inaction, have had the ortunily of ex 
su Holland have be n so great, that their Hich Vichtiness s, the States 
General, have sent me express, intrealing me to march th all 
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Church until after the accession of Pope Victor. In Asia Minor and in some 
of the churches of Syria, Easter was celebrated on the 14th day of the 
moon ; but throughout the rest of Christendom, the festival of the resurrec- 
tion was always fixedon a Sunday. In several councilsheld on the subject 
this latter method was declared to be the only one admissible; but Poly- 
crates, Bishop of Ephesus, protested against this decision. 

With the view of terminating these schisms, the Nicene Council was as- 
sembled in the year 321; that Council decreed—Ist, that the festival of 
Easter should always be celebrated on a Sunday ; 2nd, that throughout all 
Christendom, that Sunday should be the first after the full moon which fol- 
lows the spring equinox ; 3rd, that if the 14th day of the moon should fall 
on a Sunday, the festival should be postponed until the following Sunday.— 
This arrangement obviated the inconvenience of celebrating the festival at 
the same time with the Jews, that is to say, on the 14th day of the moon. 
The decree of the Nicene Council was obeyed by the Church generally, 
with the exception of a very small sect, who persisted in following the old 
plan. These persons were regarded as heretics, and were denominated 
Quartodecimans, because they fixed Easter on the 14th day of the moon 
without regard to Sunday. 

In the reign of Justinian, in the year five hundred and forty-seven, 
a serious misunderstanding arose between the Emperor and his subjects, 
out of circumstances somewhat similar to those which occur in the present 
year, 1845. The 14th day of the moon hap vened on Sunday, the Ist of 
April ; and in conformity with the decree of the Nicene Council, Justinian 
announced by a special edict, that Easter-Day should be postponed till 
the following Sunday. But the people of Constantinople were of opinion 
that the 14th day of the moou being Sunday, the Easter festival ought 
to be celebrated on that day. The Emperor, however, persisted that his 
view was the right one ; and he accordingly fixed the Sexagesima for the 
{th of February, and the commencementof Lent on the following day, there- 
by postponing the season of abstinence for the space of a week. To main 
tain his edict, the Emperor ordered that meat should be sold throughout the 
whole ofthat week But no one would either purchase or eat it; and as, in 
compliance with the Imperial edict, Easter-Day was notcelebrated until the 
Sth of April, tne people complained that they had been made to fast a week 
too long and were on the point of rebelling. — : 

But the circumstances of the present year, in connexion with Easter, do 
not precisely coincide with those of the year 547 = The fact is, that the 23rd 
of March is the 15th, and not the 14th day of the moon. Easter-Day is, 
therefore, with perfect propriety fixed for Sunday, the 23rd March, which 
is the first Sunday after the equinox, and after the 14th day of the moon.— 
Thus every condition is fulfilled ; and we are not,like the subjects of Justin- 
ian, tantalized between the mortification of fasting a week too long, andthe 
risk of lapsing into quartodeciman heresy. 

a 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY IN NEW-YORK. 


The red cross banner of St. George of “ Merrie England,” was waving 
from the flag staff of the Astor House all day yesterday, it being the Red 
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Letter day in the English Calendar,—the day of their gallant Patron Saint, 
| and the birth-day of the immortal Shakspeare. Of course. and as usual a 


bountiful dinner was prov ided by the St George's Society of New York, of 


which a large number of members partook, and to which many guests, be- 
| sides, were bidden. a 
‘The large room of the Astor House, with allitsown most beautiful adorn- 
| ments and national emblems, was additionally ornamented and decorated 
| for the occasion. The arms of England, emblazoned, and, 
| with greatfalicity of taste, hung round, in intertwining felds, with the 
| American Hag, were displayed over the chair, at the head of the hall At 
' 


| 


gorgeously 
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the foot, on a large transparency, were the arms of the Prince of Wales, with 
he motto “Ich dien;” adevice which was repeated in every space be- 
tween the windows of the hall, on each side. ‘The emblem of “ St. George 
and the dragon,” surrounded by the trefoil of Ireland, and the thistle of 
Scotland as well as the rose of England,—the Royal Ensign | of Great Bri- 
tain,—the bust of Shakspeare, aa the names of Britain’s principal writers, 
poets, statesmen, and military and naval heroes,— also combined, in their 
appropriate arrangement around the spacious hall, to produce a fine effect; 
which was heightened by the brilliant blaze of light thrown from every kind 
of lamp and chandelier. We have never seen that elegant apartment show- 
ing to more advantage. 

We need not add that the tables were spread with the usual elegance, 
neatness, and splendid effect that characterize the Astor House; nor that 
they were covered with all the profusion and sumptuousness which ever dis- 
tinguish the cuisine of Messrs. Coleman and Stetson. The display of fruits, 
pastry, and ornamental confectionary was peculiarly attractive, tastefully 
arranged as it was, upon the tables, under the judicious supervision of Mr. 
names Stetson, whose admirable drill and conduct of the army of servants 
under his command were highly creditable to him. 

The President of the Society, Mr. Cuthbertson, occupied the chair, sup” 
ported on his right by Mr. Irvin, the President of the St. Andrew’s Socie- 
ty, Mr. Sand of the German Society, Mr Barclay, British Consul, Captain 
Matthews, Mr. Grattan, British Consul at Boston; and on his left by Mr. 
Draper, of the New England Society, Mr. Edwards, of the St. David's, His 
Honor Mayor Harper, His Honor Recorder Talmadge, Ex-President F owler, 
and Mr Henry Phillips. A large number of gentlemen sat down to dinner. 
The divine blessing was invoked by the Rev'd Mr. Dowdney, and during 
the repast the band in attendance played a number of airs. On the remo- 
val of the cloth, a number of gentlemen sung Non nobis domine with fine 
effect. 

Mr. Cuthbertson, then rose and addressed the company as follows — 

Brothers of St. George and Gentlemen :—It is L assure you with feelings 
of the greatest pride and gratification that I arise to address you, on this our 
59th Annniversary, Truly glad am | to observe from the numerous compa- 
ny here assembled, that the feeling is as warm as ever in the cause of St. 
George and Old England. : ‘ 

But in thus greeting you, and thus rejoicing, let me not be unmnindful of 
the distinguished honour you have conferred upon me, by allowing me 
again to preside over the affairs of your Society. — : 

I am aware in returning you my thanks, that it must he as embarrassing 
to you to find that I cannot adequately acquit myself, as it is distressing to 
me to feel the conviction that I labour under such difficulty. 

Let me, however, indulge the hope, that during the administration of your 
affairs for the past year, you may have found some redeeming qualities in 
me. on 

Imay, although perhaps without any foundation, be allowed this trifling 
indulgence. Still as our Society is that of Charity, | beseech you thus chari- 
tably to deal with me. Having therefore drawn upon your Charity, and un- 
der the supposition that you have honoured my draft, allow me without 
dwelling further on the subject to lay before you an epitome of the affairs of 
your institution for the past year. 

REPORT OF THE CHARITABLE COMMITTEE. 

To the President, Vice President and Members of the St. George's 
Society.—Your Charitable Committee beg to Report as the result of the 
duties delegated to them : ; ; : 

That the total number of applicants for relief during the last year was 
390, the particulars whereof can be seen by reference to your Committee's 
Report Book. : : 

That of this number 126 were widows, seventeen transient objects of 
charity, while-85 were not found to come within the limits of the society’s 
bounty, and 91 were placed on the black list, but the greater part of the lat- 
ter received some assistance previously to the detection of their unworthi- 
ness. 

That upwards of 140 children, it is ascertained, belonged to the several re- 
lieved, whose ages and sex are also noted inthe Report Book, and as inmany 
cases hushands and wives applied for and received individual relief, the 
number of persons benefited would be considerably increased if the fami- 
lies of those persons were included in the statement oy. fe 

That the whole sum drawn from the Society’s Treasurer and distributed 
by the Committee during the past year amounts to $1506.06. All which 
is most respectfully submitted.—Signed by the Charitable Committee. 

$1123,70 On hand: 

Gentlemen—From the statement I have laid before you, I am sure you 
cannot but feel a proud satisfaction that the wants of many a poor family 
have beenrelieved. The heart of the widow has been caused to beat with 
joy, and those eyes’ have been seen to glisten with delight, that « ther- 
‘wise would have been dimmed with sadness, had it not been for your kind 
and united exertions in our benevolent purposes. 





Gentlemen: From the exposition I have made to you of your affairs, it 
cannot have escaped your notice that our Society is in ‘an nnexampled state 
of prosperity. A long and dreary winter has been passed, and we have yet 
a large amountin our Exchequer. 

I now proceed to our vaguier Toasts. 
and 2nd Vice-Presidents. 


They will be repeated by our Ist 


1. The day and all who honour it. 
Glee. 

This toast was followed by Three times three and one cheer more. 

The President then proceeded : : 

Our next toast is that on which it is perfectly impossible to restrain the 
feeling of any free-born Englishman—it is ‘John Bull’s’ own toast. 

2. The Queen, God bless her. f 

{t is impossible to describe the euthusiasm with which this toast was re- 
ceived. The cheers lost their regular order, and the patriotic excitement 
lasted several minutes. ee 

Aswe love our queen so do we cherish those whom she loves—it is a part 
and parcel of an E nglishman’s faith. 

3. The Prince of Wales, Prince Albert, and the Royal Family.—Song, 
Rule Britannia—Sung by several gentlemen. 

Our lasttwotoasts have reference solely to Sovereignty in the East. I 
would now call your attention to the Western World, of the honours to 
which [am sure you will not be sparing. 

4. The President of the United States. 

Drunk with three times three.—Hail Columbia. 

The next toast Ihave upon list is in reference to England’s Bulwarks ! Red 
Coats and Blue Jackets. 

5. The United Service 

This toast was drank with the usual cheers, and was followed by an ap- 
propriate song, “Our Army and Navy forever!” by an amateur, and Henry 
Phillips followed with his celebrated ‘“ Sea Fight, sung as only he can 
sing it. It was received with shouts of enthusiastic delight by the company, 
and was rapturously encored. He, however, sung another naval song in- 
stead. “T'was past meridian, half-past four,” very touchingly, 

The President continued to preface each toast with a few preliminary re- 
marks. He again rose and said— : 

You were very enthusiastic in your applause of the last toast, but I am 
sure you will not be less so, when { call your attention to the next 

6. The Army and Navy of the United States. 

This i wae wo woh Se great cordiality, and the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner was Sung. 

We have been dealing latterly with Warlike Characters: let usleave them 
to take care of themselves. Let us nowdeal in Paper Bullets and Diplo- 
matic Notes, not omitting the general finale of such documents—* With sen- 
timents of distinguished consideration and respect. 

7. Her B. M. Minister the Right Honourable Richard Pakenham, and 
others of Her Majesty’s representatives In this Country.—Song, Old English 
Gentleman. : 

Mr, Barclay replied in the following Speech. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen—I perceive that Lam expected to reply to 
the last speech from the Chair. My share of the compliment is, I know, in- 
finitesimal. I am, at any rate, however, as nearly connected with the sub- 
ject of the toast, as was the Gentleman of the medical profession who lately, 
‘when all glasses were filled to the ‘‘ Army and Nav y,”’ and neither soldier 
nor sailor was present to respond, threw himself into the breach and said, 
“There is nota man among us who has shed blood for his country, except 
perhaps, Gentlemen, it be myself. 

Mr. President, there are persons belonging to all portions of this widely 
spread land, who throughout its length and breadth ¢ im vouch, how accepta- 
ble Her Majesty’s resident minister at W ashington has rence red himself to 
the Government and people of this country. This is a chief quality for his 
station, without which the best diplomatic abilities and acquirements might 
prove unavailing. This opens the way for important measures: and Britons 
may console themselves in the confidence, that while he is pleasing by bis 


St. George and Merry England.— 


Song, God save the Queen 





: 1 : nse ¢ o whe ‘. a ee ® + ips ae 
estimable qualities, those among whom the sphe re of his du s li 3 he wil 
not in the exercise of those daties less please his Sovereign, his Government, 
and his countrymen -—that he suits Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel :— 
and that should satisfy you. (Cheers.) 
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Gentlemen, as a member of this Society, I congratulate you on your am- 

Je means of beneficence during the past year, and on your industrioas, yet 
economical application of them. I trust that unanimity, the only assurance 
of stability, will secure a perpetuity of them. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I thank you sincerely for the honour you 
have done me, by inviting me as a guest to your Anniversary Festival. 
While enjoying the present, I recollect the pleasure of past similar occasions 

id cannot refrain from anticipating those of the future. This is, we all 
i row, your favourite holiday, Mr. President; and I must express my wish 
is the language of the historian of John Gilpin :— 

‘When next you ride, 
May I be here to see.’ 

After high encomiums upon the bounteous banquet, and extraordinary 
attention of the Stewards, r. Barclay gave as a toast— 

‘The Stewards of the day. 

The President then, after some complimentary allusions, proposed the 
jealth of Her Majesty’s Consul at Boston, T. C. Grattan, Esq., who replied 
as follows : ; 

Mr. President.—I must, however, feebly and imperfectly, expfess 
my gratitude for the kind reception that has been just given to the toast 
which you have done me the honour todrink. But [ cannot for an instant 
mistake the motives of that more welcome—those cheering sounds from all 

arts of the room, and whose echoes are now vibrating around me. I would 
not attempt it if L could, to disassociate my name from the sentiment which 
a few minutes ago a from the chair, and was so handsomely re- 
sponded to by my friend on the left | I know well that although my name 
was very loudly called for in connection with that toast, that every cheer 
which joined in that grand chorus of glad voices—than which there is no 


more generous music in the world—was meant as a tribute of love and of 
°s 


- 


yride for our common country, in honour of which we are this night assem- 
Pled—(great cheering)—and in comparison with which every private and 
every personal feeling, on such an occasion as this, is as nothing. We are 
here to-night to do honour to those united islands which form the country of 
our affections and of our hearts’ allegiance. (Tremendous cheering.) _ I 
cannot be mistaken. No one will suppose that I could be guilty of the in- 
discretion, or the bad taste of alluding to political allegiance. But I mean 
that more sacred and holier allegiance of social sympathy which binds our 
hearts to the country of our birth. (Great cheering.) It is delightful to me 
to meet thus once a year—we have all the rest of it for personal friendship, 
to do honour to that great country to which we belong—(cheers)—whether 
by birth or by association. And it is delightful to be allowed the privilege 
on these occasions, of speaking in these small family parties of relatives al- 
most—at all events of countrymen and friends of that country ; which we 
cannot look back upon at this distance without pride and satisfaction. This 
isa delightful audience before which to offer such sentinents. They are 
sure of a response, and there is no response like that which comes from the 
patriotic heart. (Cheers.) But if I wanted a larger audience in which to 
find sympathy for these sentiments, 1 am quite certain that thousands and 
tens of thousands could be found in this city, and in every city of the Union, 
ready to dohonour and justice to the character and greatness of old England. 
(Tremendous cheers.) We have at times seen with regret slight ditferen- 
ces of opizion on that subject; but [ am certain they have proceeded from 
mistaken notions of the policy and mission of England amongst the civilized 
nations of the world. (Cheers.) Some nations, like individuals, have 
greatness thrust upon them, and when the greatness of Nngland is some- 
times made a reproach cast back upon her, we should recollect that she 
has a high mission of greatness to fulfil. Circumscribed in geographical po- 
sition, she is forced by the very impulses of her genius, as by the genius of 
her people, to force herself abroad ona grand and expansive plan—explor- 
ing the most distant portions of the earth--first peopling them, and then 
flooding them with knowledge from her noble reservoirs at home. (Great 
cheers.) She cannot act upon asmall or cireumscribed plan. Immense 
resources are required—large commercial and military means—science in 
all its manifuld torms—a literature commeusurate with her great national 
power to carry outthe objects of her high destiny—(Loud cheers.) I am 
getting into rather a serious strain upon this occasion. But these appear 
to be days in which men are forced to think seriously, and when the subject 
is the greatness of old England, it isimpossible not to look with a serious 
aspect on the present state of things. We all admit that England has her 
faults. Itisa trite observation that anything mortal is imperfect. The 
brightest sun of science has spots upon it. Philosophy may sometimes be- 
in error, and religion itself is not always without stains on its purity. sut 
are we, on that uccount, not to honour talent, love wisdom, or venerate vir- 
tue? Must we onaccount of the errors, follies, oreven some misdeeds of 
a great nation, not be proud of our origin—of our affinity and associa - 
tion with it? (Loud cheers.) I am not one accustomed to reason in that 
fastidious mode. I take nations as I take individuals—as I find them—and 
if | cannot find a nation or an individual perfect—if 1 cannot give my entire 
esteem or affection to one or tothe other, I give them as muchas Ican. (A 
laugh.) And if cannot give reverence for those virtues that are wanting, I 
take those that Tecan fiud and wear them nearer to my heart. (Loud ae 
We all admit the follies of our common country. We admit abuses anc 
would wish to remedy them if we could, but the true patriot is he who, in 
reforming, would not drag down the brauches that he meant to prune, but 
would retain the stem of his country’s greatness, honour and renown.— 
(Great cheering. The greatness of England is to be maintained (Tre- 
mendous cheering.) It must be maintained entire. (Renewed cheering.) 
No branch must ‘be torn from the national tree. (Enthusiastic cheering. ) 
The greatness of England is net to be destroyed. It is the most extraordi- 
nary intellectual development that has ever been made manifest—it has 
spread far and wide, on the earth’s serface. It is immortal. It never can 
be effaced from the great scheme of civitization, until this earth, which is but 
a speck in the great system of the universe, shall, like all mortal things, 
perish. (Tremendous cheering.) I really fear that | am rather too serious. | 
(“‘No, no,” and cheering.) 
left, Captain Matthews, Is going to carry away, to-morrow, such a mass of 
serious and material business with him, that itis impossible, especially as it is 
yet early in the evening, to enter into a less serious dis-yssion. (Laughter. ) 
But, by and by, we shall have an op ortunity of saying something more 
lively. The night is but beginning. I hope we shall get far into it. (Laugh- 
ter and cheering.) However, I will conclude now—for the }resent, at least, 


and beg to offer a sentiment, possibly rather of a serious strain, though short. 
I will give— 








“ The British Empire, in all its integrity—moral and political.” 

Drank with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Curthbertson then resumed :— 

With regard to the Civic Authorities, we are this day honoured with the 
presence of his hon. the Mayor, and his hon. the Recorder, let us therefore, 
do them all honour: 


8th His Honor the Mayor and the Municipal Authorities of the City of 
New York. (Band. ] ene See 


Mr. Harper the Mayor, responded as follows :—Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen: I feel highly flattered on this occasion, that you have blended the 
Recorder’s name with mine. He is celebrated for making speeches. 
| Laughter.] Luever made a speech in my life. I feel greatly honoured in 
receiving an invitation, for the first time, to dine with you, for it is the first 
year that | have been Mayor of the city, and, by the decision of my consti- 
tuents, itis to be the last. [Laughter.] 1, therefore, never can flatter my- 
self with the hope of receiving another such invitation, and indeed, so much 
do I regret this, when I look around and see so much talent—the English— 
the Scotch—the German—the Dutch—the Irish—and you will allow me to 
say even these ‘ natives '—[ Laughter, ]—that, had { known it, I should have 
made a greater effort for re-election Laughter.] But, as I said, I am not 
a speech-maker. The Recorder is now full—boiling over. [ Laughter. ] 
L ought to give way to him at ouce. But allow me to say, in response to 
what has been said by my friend, about England, that 1 had the honour of 
an English namesake—my grandfather, who was a fat little Englishman, and 
the best man Ged ever made [Great laughter, and cheers.] I am amere 
mechanic, and, as I once told, on a certain occasion—I don’t know whether 
all the gentlemen here have heard it before—when L was a youth [ had some 
ambition, and I proposed to turn my attention to the law—I had a great re- 
gard for it, but my father had not. [Great laughter.] That was about 
7 five years ago, and lawyers at that time were not what they are new. 
Deane nghier. ae thought of being a doctor; but the old _man 
=< Rocke “1 e died of fast enough. (Great laughter.| But stop—I forgot 
your gectness in teak ‘. him)—are you full? [Laughter.] With all 
country. Butit ngland, itseems that there is some talk of a war with this 
the war of 1812 “- oe a me that those who have talked about that forgot 
verte, fee by <7 re. ¢ onclude by offering a sentiment, and the Recorder will 

g up the police and the other departments. [ Laughter.] I give you— 

‘The memory of the war be 1 say 01 
tomb stones of deceased rel 
great applause. ] 


: tween the two nations—as we say on the 
atives—* May it rest in peace.”’ [Drank with 


friewt ta — _ , — and said—It was not remarkable his 
‘Geen > A a. ng ‘i 4 pd finished his speech with an epitaph. 
said Re, uiescat in ®. Th ‘ = a high compliment to His Honour, and 
piece of d ‘ a aad ecorder has long been deemed the mouth- 
the people, but never before of the Mayor. [Laughter.] The Re- 


The fact is, that my excellent neighbour on my | 
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corder said he was not quite prepared to speak, but, as he looked around 
upon the venerable countenance of the President, and so many of the Ex- 
Presidents of the St. George’s Society, and recollected so many of their joy- 
ous meetings, he could not but give a passing expression of the high opinion 
he entertained of the institution, one of whose founders had said— 
‘ Let mercy be its boast, 
And shame its only fear.’ [ Applause. ] 

He gave a cordial welcome to our shores to all good Englishmen, and al- 
luded to the clouds that occasionally pass over the political relations of the 
two countries ; he attributed it to demagogueism, and expressed the confi- 
dence that it was passing, and would flee entirely away before the intelligence 
of both lands. He gave‘ A lasting, perpetual, cordial peace between Eng- 
land and the United States,'"—a sentiment which was enthusiastically re 
ceived, 

Iam now reminded that we have many friends about us who are endeay- 
ouring to outvie eath other as to whom shall do the most good. I mean in 
works of charity they all do much good ; but they are none of them satistied, 
they wish to do more§ 

9. Our Sister Societies and their worthy representatives our welcome 
guests. Auld Lang Syne. 


Mr. Irvin, the President of St. Andrew’s Society, replied as follows: 

I thank you, Mr President and Gentlemen, for the kind sentiments to- 
wards St. Andrew’s Society, expressed in your last toast, and for the cordial 
welcome you have given me as her representative. 1t is most gratifying to 
me to have this opportunity—the first which I have been able to embrace, 
to convey to the sons of St. George, the salutations of my countrymen, and 
to congratulate them on the continued prosperity of this Society, and on the 
return of this day, sacred to the remembrance of great and glorious England. 

It was with true delight Sir, that I, in common with all present, listened 
to the fervid and heart-stirring remarks of her Majesty’s Consul for Boston. 
A picture, at once so glowing and so accurate, of the grandeur and power of 

your father land, naturally awakens in us emotions almost as lively as in the 

foarte of her own people, for our native country forms a part of that won- 
drous little island in which the greatness of England is coucentrated—that 
memorable spot of earth—the heart as it bas been called, of the British em- 
pire, whose pulsations are felt in — et of the world. While, Sir, we 
cherish Scotland in our hearts, above all lands, as the home of our youth and 
the abode of our kindred, we rejoice in the glory and renown of the land of 
Sr. George, with which ours has been so loug and so happily united. And 
surely, any people, however high their spirit, might be proud to be a portion 
of that magnificent empire of which England is the head. Her career, for 
a thousand years, from the wise and patriotic Alfred to the gentle, and not 
less patriotic Victoria, has been one of such constantly accumulating glory 
and triumph, that ambition herself bows before it, and the most magnani- 
mous spirit is awed by the contemplation. It is not mainly her physical 
power, terrible though it be, that fills the mind with wonder and amazement 
—her countless victories—her wide-spread territories, her swarming millions 
of subjects of every race, and clime, and language. The intelligent mind 
pay a moral, cordial homage to the moral influeuce which she has brought 
to bear, with signal beneficence, on all the great interests of humanity. Her 
manly intellect, her generous spirit, her lofty purposes, her quenchless love 
of liberty and of national as well as individual justice, her countless devices 
of philanthropy and benevolence, her exhaustless riches in science and lite- 
rature—all these have concentrated upon her a moral power which per- 
vades all nations, reaching to the very ends of the earth. 

But, Sir, it is by making a good use of power, not by its mere possession, 
that a just admiration is inspired. There have been times when the love 
of war seemed to be an instinctof England. At the first sound of the trum- 
pet, in any part of the world, she rushed to the battle as if she loved it for 
its own suke. In later daysa gentler, a more benign, a more Christian spirit 
has fallen on her councils. Peace is now her darling policy, not a at 
home, but amoug all nations—the peace and concord of the whole human 
family. To this ministry has she devoted herself, and nobly is she striving 
to sustain its beneficent designs. They whe would lightly talk of war, or 
recklessly fan the elements of national strife, must encounter her stern re- 

buke. When, in any part of the world, the waves of discord are rising, threat- 
euing atempest, England appears upon the scene, throwing oil upon the 
troubled waters, and by her powerful mediation restoring harmony and 
good understanding. Her position now, as the determined advocate of 
peace, and thereby of human advancement and civilization, is prouder and 
more commanding, than if the spoils of a hundred new victories were laid 
at her feet, ora new continent added to her new empire. Such power as 
hers, if directed by selfish ambition, would indeed be terrible to the nations, 
and soon destructive to herself; but while devoted, as now, to the mainte- 








The health of Sir Robert Peel, and Her Majesty’s Ministers. {To which 
full justice was done. | 

The President, after making some appropriate allusions to the gratifyinz 
state of the funds ot the institution, proposed the health of 

The Charitable Committee. 

The toast was received with great cordiality. Mr. Walters replied and 
made some very interesting statements with regard to the disposition of the 
Society’s funds in charity, and paid a high compliment to the American 
geutlemen in New York, tor the valuable aid rendered the Society in this 
good work. He hoped the cross between the two nations would continue 
until it overruns the world. 

Mr. Phillips then favoured the company, at the request of the President, 
with the grand song of his, Down among the dead men. On the encore, he 
gave great effect to that charming Irish air As down on Banna’s banks I stray- 
ed, and this was followed with a comic Trish song all about St. Patrick’s 
Birth Day, which gave equal pleasure with the rest. 

The British Consul proposed the health of— 

The Stewards. 

Mr. Diaper returned thanks. 

The President proposed the health of that excellent officer and general 
favourite— 

Capt. Matthews_of the Great Western. 

The Captain returned his acknowledgments in an appropriate manner. 

Mr Sanderson, Ex-Vice President, gave, as he always does. 

The Duke of Well ington, 

Which was rece ived with all the honours. 

A number of volunteer sentiments were then given, and the festivities 
kept up with much spirit till an advanced hour in the morning. 


SSS 





— AGRICULTURE, 


BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. 





THE BEST MEANS OF CULTIVATING THE PO. 
TATOE. 


Root Crops.—Want of moisture, the dearness of labour, the cost of 
the manure which is necessary, and the substitute to a certain extent, which 
js found at acheaper rate in Indian corn, all combine to diminish the culture 
of turnips and other root crops, especially as food for stock in the United 
States: still, potatoes for table use, and partially for stock, is a root of most 
general consumption and of greatest value, and all practical information that 
may enable the Farmer to enhance the quantity cannot but be acceptable. 
The following which we find in an English paper, of the 15th of last month, 
received by the Great Western, seems to be a sort of resumé, or summing 
up of experiments with various manures and modes of planting in England, 
and comes just in time for instruction, such as it may be fitted to impart, be. 
fore the planting of the main crop of potatoes in any of the States. ° 

Several questions of a practical nature appear to be settled by it, but 
what will impress the reader agreeably, in proof that a spirit of inquiry is 
abroad, and that the practice of Agriculture is being enlightened by intel- 
lectual investigation of its principles, and a close observation of facts hither- 
to, or until of late years, unnoticed, is the remark we find here by Mr. Good- 
iff, where he says, “ All that I think is required is a frequent moving of the 
ground, so as to afford a continuous and regular supply of gases to the 
leaves of the plants. I have ever found my potato crops highly produc- 
tive where this has ygen attended to.” 

The essay bere submitted might be deemed worthy, however, of the 
space it ocenpies, were it only that it may serve to impress on every Far- 
mer the importance of obtaining new varieties from the Potato Seed. 
“Tt iscertain,” says the writer, that “the productive quality of a given va- 
riety of the potato, is in proportion to its youth, and that all varieties cease 
after a few years, to be as productive as they once were. It cannot but be 
gratifying to see that one of the most productive varieties mentioned was 





nance of peace, and the dissemination of the principles of liberty and civiliza- 
tion aud Christianity, it is, I believe, under God, the chief conservator of the 
most precious interests of the human race. 

Bat, Sir, my remarks have fallen into too serious a strain, noram I able 
to enliven them by those flashes of wit of which we have already had so 
many specimens to-night I will, therefore, conclude by giving you as a 
toast— 

The moral power of England— 

* May it ever, as now, be tound on the side of peace, and liberty, and civil - 
ization.” 


After Mr. Irvin had closed his excellent speech, and his toast had been 
drank, Mr. Sand, of the German Society, rose and addressed the company, 
and concluded with the following toast : 

‘The abolition of slavery throughout the world—By lawful measures, 
and by respecting the rights of nations, it may be completed ; by the work- 
ings of fanatics, never.’ [Cheers ] 

Mr. Draper of the New England Society, was then received with great 
applause. He alluded to the descent of New Englanders from Old England, 
aud said that he had not expected to find the Mayor and Recorder, and kad 
expected to represent the whole Yankee nation himself; but his speech had 
been taken from himby those who had preceded him. He would however 
say afew wordsupona topic which had been touched upon casually already. 
He had no idea that a slip of the pen from an individual, however high his 
station, would plunge two great nations into war. [Cheers.] Andin this 
connexion he treated the subject with contempt. He deprecated war 
and all its dreadful evils, and said, that betore such a eause should lead to 
such an issue the people would have something to say in the matter. He 
then said the downeasters had been charged with having a blarney stone 
[Laughter.] He admitted it. And he gloried init. Show him the man 
who had no pride in his country and he would show him a poor creature 
indeed. [Applause.] This subject of war had taken altogether too serious 
aturn. ‘This fighting was bad business any how. But if it comes to that, 
he would say, the Yankees will be there! [Langhter and ae 
Bunker Hill and Lexington would not be found wanting. Mr Draper closec 
by giving the following toast, which was duly honoured. 

‘“ Anamicable adjustment ofthe ditferences between Great Britain and 
the United States. The desire of every true man on earth.” 

Mr. Edmonds returned thanks on the part of St David's Society. 

Dr. Manly replied, on the part of the Knickerbocker Society, in his usual 
amusing style, which elicited repeated shouts of applause. 

The President again rose and proposed the next regular toast as follows : 

American Packets have done much, Britisli Steamers have done more, to 
make our nat ive shores appear not so distant as they were of old ; however 

much they have done, [ wish to do more, | desire to take you at a glance 
toour boyhood’s home, to picture to your mind’s eye our old village churches 
and their ivy mantled towers. 

10th. Our Native Land. 

Mr. Phillips sang “ The Light of other Days,” as he only can sing it The 
song was loudly encored, and with characteristic good nature Mr. P. resum- 
ed hisseat at the piano, and sung his favourite “wine song” in the most 
exquisite style, eliciting a perfect hurricane of applause. 

Many of the members of our Society have become so from being descend 
ants of English parents, many have permanently adopted the Western World 
Ps their future residence, therefore the toast that next claims our atten- 

ion is: 


llth. The Land we Live in. Band, Yankee Doodle. [Great merriment 
and applause .] 


The President then said : 

_The majority of our previous toasts are now about to sink into compara- 
tive littleness, “thus coming events cast their shadows before,” fill your 
glasses to the brim, it is an occasion worthy of it: 

The Ladies. 

This was the last regular toast, and was received with a literal whirlwind 
of enthusiasm, and was followed up, of course, with the glee “ Here’s a 
health to all good lasses,” very well given by the amateurs and professionalr 
gentlemen. ? . 

Mr. Cuthbertson then called onthe Ist and 2d Vice-Presidents for toasts 
Mr Ilenry Jessup, the Ist Vice-President. gave the following : 

sritish diplomacy—based on honour and justice—it seeks the interest of 
the world at large, and not sectional advantage. [{ Loud Cheers. ] 

Mr. Crooks, the 2d Vice-President, offered the full wing: 





from seedlings obtained from potatoes derived from Lake Ontario. A 
daughter who has received so much from the mother, of all that contributes 
to her growth and prosperity, must be pleaged to send occasional offerings 
to the old lady, even though it be but a new or better variety of roots to 
nonrish, trees to spade, fruit to refresh, or flowers to regale an ornament, 
her children who still remain with her at home. 

But to the essay :— 


The slowly advancing season warns us to bring our remarks on the Po- 
Tato to aclose; we therefore to-day assemble all the notes of any import 
ance that remain among our papers touching this subject. 

Firstly, as to manures, their nature and application. Gypsum has been 
used by ‘ A. F.’ whenever sets are omiionel instead of small whole Pota- 
toes, which he prefers. He lays the sets in his greenhouse or any out-build- 
ing secured from frost, and sprinkles gypsum over them, spreading them out 
singly on the floor. He is always, by this means, sure of a plant. The 
following is the result of an experiment : 

Planted April 28, 1843. Taken up Nov. 11, 1843. 
Ist 5 sets no gypsum 6 lbs. 0 oz. The soil light 


“ 5 do with = 6 7 4 loam. 
2d 6 do without =5} 0 Qs Very stiff 


“ 6 do with a= 52 0 5 soil. 

In cooking, preference is given to the Potatoes manured with gypsum 

Guano has been the subject of severalexperiments. The Rev. GrorcE 
Rous, of Laverton, used it wich the following resalts : 

‘The Potatoes were planted in rows 45 feet long, and 2 feet apart—the sort 
red Kidneys. To every four rows the following manures were applied in 
the quantities specified, being previously well mixed with five or six times 
their bulk of soil, with the exception of the superphosphate of lime, which 
was pounded but not mixed :—1. 8ibs. of Peruvian guano; 2. do. of Potter’s 
guano; 3 16lbs. of superphosphate of lime, (Lawes’s); 4. soot and salt in 
the proportion of four parts of soot to one of salt. The Potatoes were plant- 
ed whole on the 12th of April, 6 inches deep, and covered with about an inch 
of earth, the manure then added, and covered with earth to the surface. The 
crop was dug on the 19th of October, and the produce of two of each of the 
four rows carefully weighed—Two rows of No. 1, 90 1-4lbs.: do. No. 2, 
85 3-4lbs.; do. No. 3, 87lbs.; do. No. 4, 80lbs = My second experiment 
was made with another variety of Potatoes called here the Prince William, 
planted in the same way on the 13th of April, and dug on the 18th of Oc- 
tober. The manures used precisely in the same manner, but the rows only 
40 teet long:—1. Slbs. of Peruvian guano; 2. do. of Potter's; 3. 5lbs. of 
sulphate of ammonia. The whole four rows of each of these were weigh- 
ed, and the result as follows:—1. 120lbs.; 2. 96lbs.; 3. 90lbs. The Prince 
Williams are always much less productive than the red Kidneys. I will 
also mention a small experiment which I made with Potter's guano in 1843. 
To 2 perches of very poor stony ground | applied 4lbs. of that guano, which 
was forked in lightly, and then planted with red Kidney Potatoes. The pro- 
duce was 2 sacks minus | peck, or 23 pecks Potatoe measure. 

Mr. Goopirr, of Granard, found guano and stable dung equal in effect, 
the former applied at the rate of between 3 and 4 cwt, to the acre. 

A smail, but not uninteresting experiment with guano is mentioned in 
the following note from “E. W> M.,” a Berkshire gentleman ;-— 

A labourer brought me-a remarkably fine potato in the spring; I was 
much struck with it, and had it cut into eight sets, and planted them in a 
good loam well manured—each set a foot apart. When the vine was about 
a foot above ground, I poured about a gallon of water (in which two or three 
handfuls of guano were dissolved,) on four of the sets—the whole grew 
throughout the summer, most luxuriantly. I had them taken up the other 
day, and had the very remarkable pore A of 61 lbs.—considerably more 
than a bushel from one Potato.; but the most interesting feature of the ex- 
periment is the difference between the produce of the sets manured with 
the guano. 





The four sets which were not manured with guano, produced 21 Ibs 
The four sets that were, produced : 40 Ibs. 
61 lbs 


Theflatter being nearly all large and fine, whilst the former were chiefly 
small, and in comparison inferior. 

_ In another instance, ‘ D. G.’ residing near Stanmore, tried guano against 
farm-yard manure thus :—Forty poles of light gravelly land in a high situa- 
tion were taken for experiment. The sets were dibbled in 2 feet rows, 





and § or 9 inches apart. A little guano was dropped upon the sets in the 
holes, the remainder, in all 3 cwt. an acre, was scattered broad-cast 
over gthe land previous to the holes being covered in. Another part o 
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the field was planted in the same manner, but manured with a mixture of 
furm-yard dung and decayed leaves which had formed the bottom of a !pig- 
stve. Little rain fell during the first 6 weeks. In this instance no advan- 
taze was apparently derived from the use of guano, the crop in both cases 
being nearly alike. We must, however, observe, that a worse plan than 
that of dropping the guano into the holes containing the sets could not well 
have been Riel for this concentrated manure is apt to injure the young 
and delicate roots of plants when they are first sprouting ; on which ac- 
count it should always be used as a top-dressing, or if brought into contact 
with the young roots it should be previously much weakened by mixing it 
with 5 or 6 times its bulk of soil. 

Now that the subject of manure is before us, it will be as well to observe 
that all-our letters we the advantage of placing the manure cither upon 
the ground asa top-dressing, or above the sets. Unfortunately our corres- 
pondents do uot give their results with the accuracy that is to be desired, 
and therefore we cannot make that use of their communications which we 
could have wished. A specimen or two will, however, put this in a suffi- 
ciently striking point of view Mr. Gooptrr, of Granard, writes thus:— _ 

One of the heaviest crops of Potatoes 1 ever had was from a patch of 
round on which the manure (short stable dung) had been left uncovered. 
have before stated in the Agricultural Gazette several instance in which 

manuring on the top has been considered advantageous; and a friend of mine 
in Donegal who has this year applied a little additional manure on the top, 
considers his crop much improved by it. 
Mr. A., living near Birmingham, found his crop, which was manured by 
lacing manure over the sets, infinitely better than any in his neigh 
ourhood, and quite free from the attacks of what is called the ‘ Smother- 
fly.’ He, however, gave the ground a top-dressing of sulphate of soda (5 
ewt. to the acre,) about a fortnight after planting. Finally, Mr Wurre, of 
Uxbridge, is clearly of opinion that if dang was always used moist, and 
laced on the sets, covering them with a tolerably deep furrow, we should 
mee little cf the failures now experienced. 

Earthing up, or the contrary, have each their advocates, and we are not 
slaced by our correspondence ina position to settle the question. The evi- 

aes, however, seems to turn in favour of earthing up, because of the loos- 
ening the soil between the rows. Our intelligent correspondent “ Fatcoy” 
is clearly in favour of that operation ; and so is Mr Goodiff, of Granard. The 
latter says :— 

‘L have had several very heavy crops of Potatoes, even 20 tons fo the acre, 
by deeply planting Potatoes in rows 2 feet asunder—the drills were opened 
by the spade, digging them a foot or 15 inches deep, throwing up what the 
spade (a narrow one, 6 inches wide) brought up, but not cleaning out the 
drills; this left about half the earth in them, sets and manure were put in 
each drill as it was opened, the earth of the one drill filling up the one pre- 
viously formed. When the Potatoes were about 6 inches high the ground 
was dug between the rows with the same narrow spade, and broken among 
the plants, the ground between the rows being generally hoed with a Dutch 
hoe from the first appearance of the Potatoes ; there was no clay drawn up 
the stalks, as all my experience leads me to think this unnecessary. A// 
that I think is required is a frequent moving of the ground, 80 as to at- 
ford a continuous and regular supply of gases to the leaves of the plants. I 
have ever found my Potato-crops highly productive where this has been at- 
tended to.’ 

In an experiment by our friend “ Janet,” the following were the relative 
values of produce obtained per acre from experiments witl Potatoes, in 
1844, reckonitig the price at 56s., say $14 per ton:— 

A. Ylauted in rows 2 feet 10 inches apart; the sets placed thickly in the 
rows, being only 5 inches from centre 
to centre, leaving not so much as 4 
inches clear between the sets; earthed 
up so as to form broad-shouldered ridg- 
es, highest at the outsides, as shown in 
the annexed woodcut, leaning a depres- ‘Mp 
sion on the top for the reception of Yj 
rain. Value po acre, £27 73. Lede g lisse 

B. Planted in rows 2 feet 3 inches apart; sets, 6 inches*deep, and 7 inch- 
es asunder in the lows :-- 






Not earthed up - . - - £23 6s. 
Earthed up - - - : - 18 0 
C. Planted iu single sets 2 feet 10 inches apart each way :— 
Not earthed up - - : - £6 5s. 
Earthed up - - - - 5 1 


From this it appears that B, not earthed up, exceeded B, earthed up, at 
the rate of 5/. Gs. peracre. In the experiment C, where the sets were 
planted very widely apart, the value of the crop not earthed up exceeded 
that earthed up by 11 4s. It was probably owing to the excessively dry 
season that the earthed up portions gave a result the reverse of that obtained 
in ordinary seasons. ‘The crop throughout was greatly affected by the 
drought, but that in the ridges to the greatest exteut. In such a season, 
however, broad-shouldered ridges, as those in experiment A are termed, 
have an advantage over those that are narrower. 

Finally, in order to bring to a close that which we fear has been regarded 
as a tedious discussion, let us point to the immense importance of renewing 
the vigour vf Potatoes by raismg new varieties from seeds. This has been 
tried over and over again, and always with some advantage, sometimes with 
a great deal. It is certain that the productive quality of a given variety of 
the Potatoe is in proportion to its youth, and that all varieties cease, after a 
few years, to be as productive as they once were. When Mr. Kyicut’s 
seedlings were originally tried, they yielded, in one case, at the rates of 68 
and 70 for one. Nosuch crops can now be cbtained from them. 

Mr. Gurnaie,of Tay Banks, by Dundee, raised some seedlings from a 
variety cultivated near Lake Ontario ; and some of the varieties so procured 
yielded as many as 120 Potatoes from one stem. In ove of “J AEL’s”’ cases, 
a seedling, raised by Dr. Mactean, of Colchester, planted in single eyes, 
produced at the rate of nearly 14 tons per acre of fine Potatoes,on land which 
suffered so much from the drought of the season, that no other kind, although 
treated in the same way, except that common sets were used, would bring 
more than 10 tons per acre. 


a ee 
fRiscellancous Articles. 
From Punch. 

MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 
MR. CAUDLE HAS BEEN TO GREENWICH FAIR. 

Hem !—So, Mr. Caudle: I hope yeu enjoyed yourself at Greenwich. 

How do I know you've been at Greenwich? I know it very well, sir; 
know all about it: know more than you think I know. I thought there 
was something in the wind. Yes, I was sure of it, when you went outof 
the house, coder. 1 knew it by the looks of you, though I didu’t say any- 
thing. Upon my word? And you call yourself respectable man, and the 
father of a family! Going to a fair amongst all sorts of people,—at your 
time of life. Yes; and never think of taking your wife with you. Oh no, 
you can goand enjoy yourself out, with I don’t know who ; go out, and 
make yourself very pleasant, I dare say. Don’t tell me ; | hear what a nice 
companion Mr. Caudle is; what a good-tempered person. Ha! I only wish 
that people could see you at home, that’s al But so it is with men. They 
cau keep all their good temper for out-of-doors—their wives never see any 
of it. Oh dear! I’m sure I don’t know who'd be a poor woman ! 

‘Now, Mr. Caudle, I’m not in an ill temper; not at all. I know I used to 
be a fool when we were first married; I used to worry and fret myself to 
death when you went out; but I’ve got over that. I wouldu’t put myself 
out of the way now for the best man that ever trod. For what thanks does 
a poor woman get? None atall. No: it’s those who don’t care for their 
families, who are the best thought of. I only wish I could bring myseif 
not to care for mine. 

‘ And why couldn’t you say, like a man, you were going to Greenwich 
Fair when you went out? It’s no use your saying that, Mr. Caudle: don’t 
tell me that you didn’t think of going; you'd made your mind up to it, and 

you know it. Pretty games you've had, no doubt; I should like to have 
fous behind you, that’s all. A man at your time of life! 

‘ And I, of course, never want to go out. Ohno! I may stay at home 
with the cat. You couldn't think of taking your wife and children, like any 
other decent man, to a fair. Ohno; you never care to be seen with us. 
I’m sure many people don’t know you’re married: how can they? Your 
wife’s never seen with you. Ohno; anybody but those belonging to you! 

‘Greenwich Fair, indeed! Yes,—and of course you went up and down 
the hill, ranning and racing with nobody knows who. Don't tell me; I 
know what you are when you're out. You don’t suppose, Mr. Caudle, 
I've forgotten that pink bonnet, do you? No; I wont het my tongue, and 
I’m not a foolish woman. It’s no matter, sir, if the pink bonnet was fifty 
years ago—it’s all the same for that. No: and if I live for fifty years to 
come, | never will leave off talking of it. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Mr.Caudle. Ha! few wives would have been what I’ve been to 

ou. lLonly wish my time was to come over agnin, that’s all; | wouldn't 

e the fool | have been ; 

‘Going to a fair! and | suppose you had your fortune told by the gypsies? 
You needn’t have wasted your money. I’m sure I can tell you your fortune 
if you go on as you do. Yes, the gaol will be your fortune, Mr. Caudle. 

And it would be no matter—none at all—if your wife and children didn’t 
suffer with you. ; : wis 

‘ And then you must go riding apon donkies—you didn't go riding upon 
donkie;? Yes; it’s very well for you to say so; but I dare say you did 


I tell you, Caudle, I know what you are when you're out. I wouldn't trust 


any of you—you, especially Caudle. 

‘Then you must go in the thick of the fair, and have the girls scratching 
your coat with rattles! You couldn't help it, if they did scratch your coat? 
Don’t tell me ; people don’t scratch coats unless they’re encouraged to do 
it. And you must go in a swing, too. You didn’t go inaswing? And 
(ma foolish woman to think so,am 1? Well, if you didn’t, it was no fault 
of yours; you wished to go, I’ve no doubt. 

‘And then you must go into the shows? ‘There,—you don’t deny that. 
You did go into the show. What of it, Mr. Caudle? A good deal of it, sir. 
Nice crowding and squeezing in those shows, know Pretty places! And 
youa married man and the father of a family. No, I wonthold my tongue 
It’s very well for you to threaten to getup. You are to go to Greenwich 
Fair, and race up and down the hill, and play at kiss in the ring. Pah! it’s 
disgusting, Mr. Caudle. Oh, I dare say yon did play at it; if you didn’t, 
you'd have liked, and that’s just as bad ;—and you can go into swings, and 
shows, and roundabouts. If I was you, I should hide my head under the 
clothes, and be ashamed of myself. 

‘And what is most selfish—-mnost mean of you, Caudle—you can go and 
enjoy yourself, and never so much as bring home for the poor children a 
gingerbread-uut. Don’t tell me that your pocket was picked of a pound 
of nuts! Nice company you must have been in to have your pocket 
picked. 

But I dare say I shall hear all about it to-morrow. I’ve no doubt, sir, 
you were dancing at the Crown-and-Anchor. I should like to have seen 
you No: I’m not making myself ridiculons. It’s vou that’s making your- 
self ridiculous ; and everybody that knows you says so. Everybody knows 
what I have to put up with from you. 

‘Going to a fair, indeed ! At your time 

‘ Here,’ says Caudle, ‘1 dozed off, hearing confusedly the words—hill— 
gypsies—rattles—roundabout—swings—pink bonnet—nuts.’ 





CAUDLE HAS BEEN MADE A MASON—MRS. CAUDLE INDIGNANT AND CURIOUS. 


‘Now, Mr. Caudle—Mr. Caudle, I say: oh ! you can’t be asleep already, 
I know. Now, what I mean to say is this; there’s no use ;none at all, in 
our having any disturbance about the matter; but, at last my mind’s made 
up, Mr. Caudle; I shall leave you. Either I know all you've been doing 
to-night, or to-morrow morning I quit the house. No, no; there’s an end 
of the marriage-state, I think, an end of all confidence between man and 
wife—if a husband’s to have secrets and keep ’em all to himself. Pretty se- 
crets they must be, when his own wife can’t know ’em. Not fit for any decent 
person to know, I’m sure, if that’s the case. Now, Caudle, don’t let us quar- 
rel; there’s a good soul, tell me what’s it all about?) A pack of nonsense, 
I dare say ; still, not that I care much aboutit, still, 1 shoudd like to know. 
There’s a dear. Eh? Oh, don’t tell me there’s nothing in it; I know bet- 
ter. I’mnota fool, Mr. Caudle: I know there’s a good deal in it. Now, 
Caudle, just tell me a little bit of it. I’m sure I'd tell you anything. You 
know I would. Well? 

‘Caudle, you’re enough to vex asaint! Now don’t you think you're go- 

ing to sleep; because you're not. Do you suppose St pole suffered you to 
goand be madea mason, if I didn’t suppose I was to know the secret, too? 
Not that it’s anything to know, I dare say; aud that’s why I’m determined 
to know it. . 
_ *Butl know what itis; oh yes, there can be no doubt. The secret is, to 
ill-use poor women; to tyrannize over ’em; to make ‘em your slaves; es- 
pecially your wives. It must be something of the sort, or you wouldn’t be 
ashamed to have it known. What's rightand proper never need be done 
in secret. It’s aa insult to a woman for a man to Ne a free-mason, and let 
his wife know nothing of it. But, poor oa ! she’s sure to know it some- 
how—for nice husbands they all make. Yes, yes; a part of the secret is to 
think better of all the world than their own wives and families. I’m sure 
men have quite enowgh to care for, that is, if they act properly, to care for 
them they have at home. They can’t have much care to spare for the world 
besidas. ‘ 

‘ And [suppose they call you Brother Caudle ? A pretty brother, ind eed! 
Going and dressing yourself up in an apron like a turnpike man, for that’s 
what you look like. And I should like toknow what the apron’s for? There 
must be something in it not very respectable, [’m sure. Well, I only 
wish I was Queen for a day ortwo. I'd put an end to free-masonry, and 
all such trumpery, I know. 

* Now, come, Caudle ; don’t let’s quarrel. Eh! you’re notin pain, dear ? 
What's it all about? What are you lying laughing there at? ButI’ma 
fool to trouble my head about you. 

‘ And you're not going to let me know the secret, eh? You mean to say, 
you're not? Now, Caudle, you know it’sa hard matter to put me in a pas- 
sion, not that Lcare about the secret itself: no, | wouldn’t give a button to 
know it, for it’s all nonsense ’msure. It isn’t the secret I care about; it’s 
the slight, Mr. Caudle; it’s the studied insult that a man pays to his wife, 
when he thinks of going through the world keeping something to himself 
which he won't let her know. Man and wife one, indeed! I should like 
to kriéw how that can be when a man’s a mason, when he keeps a secret 
that ts him and his wife apart! Ha, you men make the laws, and so you 
take geod care to have all the best of em to yourselves : otherwise a wo- 
man ought to be allowed to divorce when aman becomes a mason. When 
he’s got a sort of corner-cupboard in his heart, a secret place in his mind, 
that his poor wife isn’t allowed to rummage! 

‘ Catidle, you shan’t close your eyes for a week—no, you shan’t—unless 
you tell me some of it. Come, there’s a good creature ; there’s a love. I’m 
sure, Caudle, I wouldn’t refuse you anything—and you know it, or ought 
to know itby this time. Tonly wish I had a secret! To whom should I 
think of confiding it, but to my dear husband? I should be miserable to 
keep it to myself, and you know it. Now, Caudle? 

‘Was there ever such aman! A man, indeed! A_ brute!—yes, Mr. 
Caudle, an unfeeling, brutal creature, when you might oblige me, and you 
won't. I’m sure I don’t object to your being a mason; not at all, Caudle ; 
I dare cay it’s a very good thing; I dare say it is—it’s only your making a 
secret of it that vexes me. But you'll tell me—you’ll tell your own Mar- 
garet?) You won't! You’re a wretch, Mr. Caudle. 

‘But I know why: oh, yes, I can tell. The fact is, you’re ashamed to 
let me know what a fool they ’ve been making of you. That’s it You, at 
your time of life—the father ofa family. Ishould be ashamed of myself, 
Caudle. 

‘ And I suppose you ‘Il be going to what you call your Lodge every night, 
now. Lodge.indeed! Pretty place it must be, where they don’t admit 
women. Nice goings on, Idare say. Then you call one another brethren 
Brethren! I’m sure you'd relations enough, you didn ’t want any 
more. 

‘But I know what all this masonry’s about. It’s only an excuse to get 
away from your wives and families, that you may feast and drink together, 
that'sall. That’s the secret. And to abuse women,—as if they were 
inferfor animals, and not to be trusted. That’s the secret; and nothing 
else. 

‘Now, Caudle, don’t let us quarrel. Yes, I know you're in pain. Still 
Caudle, my love; Caudle! Dearest, I say! Caudle! Cand—’ 

‘I recollect nothing more,’ says Caudle, ‘for here, thank Providence! I 


fell asleep.’ 





QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS FROM PUNCH. 


‘Sir—I lave long suffered from spots on my face; but, thanks to your 
valuable “Tally-ho! Sauce,” I am now entirely free from the same. I send 
you my portrait, before and after taking a bottle, which you are at liberty 
to insert in Punch. ‘ Yours &c , 

‘Tue Sun’ 

‘Miss Laura Kine presents her compliments, and begs to say that she 
suffered very severely from freckles, which kept her confined to her bed 
for nearly ten years. Miss Laura King was at last recommended by her maid 
—who received the suggestion from the sweep—to try a respirator. Miss 
Laura King begs to add that she has tried one of the respirators, and her 
freckles have so far disappeared that she is enabled to take gentle walking 
exercise once a day, and to play two short tunes on the piano in the evening. 
Mr. ———, the proprietor of the respirator, is at liberty to make any use of 
this communication which he thinks proper.’ 





Proverss in Stonss.—The inhabitants of Threadneedle Street are con- 
gratulating themselves upen the certainty of getting their old pavement back 
again. We only advise them ‘ not to hallo before they are safely out of the 
wood. 

Framinc nis Catcucations.—We can guess Sir Robert Peel’s motive 
for taking the duty off glass. He wishes to try the experiment whether the 
revenue cannot be raised, like a cucumber, by means of that material. 

ee 
WOMAN'S LOVE. 


Ou! tell me not that woman bright 
Was only made to shine 
In the giddy maze and courtly dance, 





Where wit and wealth combine 


Oh, no! for when our restless minds 
Are ever on the range 

There is a gentle one at home 
Whose heart will never chang 





Who cheers us when our thoughts are sad 
And when our labour’s o’er, 

And gently weans us back from crime, 
Yet loves us as before. 


Yes. this is love—’tis woman’s love, 
The love that ne’er decays; 
It shines upon our pathway bright, 
And soothes our lonely days. 
—_-—p———— 


Summary, 

Regina Maria Roche, author of the ‘Children of the Abbey,’ and other 
well-known works, died a few days ago at Waterford at the advanced age of 
eighty-one. 

The number of visitors to the British Museum, on Monday, March 24th, 
was 15,316. 

In the course of the past week a very beautiful small iron steamboat, in- 
tended as a tender to the Royal steam yacht, the Victoria and Albert, was 
launched from the building-yard of Messrs. Dickburn and Mare, Blackwall. 
It has been built at the express desire of her Majesty, so as to convey her 
up the numerous picturesque rivers round the coast, which the draught of 
water of the royal yacht would not admit. She will be called the Fairy, and 
will be worked by a propeller. 


A painting of the Nativity by Rubens, is said to have been lately discover- 
ed by an English tourist iu the church of one of the rural communes within 
the arrodisementof Montreul. It had been long concealed behind a con- 
fessional. 


The ball recently given at Moscow in aid of the charitable fund for the 
indigent Frenchmen in that city, produced above 1000/. after all the expen- 
ses had been paid, The Emperor of Russia headed the list of patrons. 

M. Horace Vernet arrived, on the 2@th March, at Marseilles, whence he 
is about to pass over into Africa, to study on the spot the site and circumstan- 
ces of the battle of Isly, a painting of which, by this celebrated painter, has 
been commanded by the King. 

Alexander Blackwood, Esq.—On the morning of the 21st, athis residence 
in Edinburgh, died Alexander Blackwood, the eldest son of the late Wil- 
liam Blackwood, and at the early age of thirty-nine years This worthy and 
much-esteemed individual had followed in the foot-steps of his father, to 
whom the literature of Scotland was so deeply indebted. 

M. Etienne, the author of many works of considerable celebrity, died 
last week in Paris atan advanced age. 

Mrs. Harriet Downing, the writer of many anonymous and clever contri- 
butions which have appearedin various periodicals (of which we may men- 
tion the ‘ Tales of a Weekly Nurse’), as well as acknowledged productions 
iu prose and verse, all displaying talent of no mean order, died last week 
at Chipping Norton. 

Miss Helen Faucit.—A number of gentlemen, chiefly connected with the 
fine arts in Dublin, have presented Miss H. Faueit with a large fibula or 
broach, of ancient pattern and Irish gold, in testimony of their admiration 
of her talents and character. 

The Fountains in Trafalgar Square began to play a little on Wednes- 
day ; being the first of the holydays. 

H. B. Caricatures.—A capital single figure, Sir R. Peel in modern garb 
as Hercules, and supported by a human lion’s skin, lettered ‘Income Tax,” 
is most laughable in expression. ‘Catching a Poacher,’ Col. Sibthorpe ar- 
resting Mr. Bright, is another superb hit at the sporting political affray now 
in Parliament. The Colonel and his dog are inimitable ; and the third of 
this happy trio embodies the D’Israeli taunt at the Premier for running off 
with their clothes whilst the Whigs were bathing. The little Whigs in the 
water are very funny. 

Mesmerismis becoming quite a trade—for we c annot call it a profession. 
Itinerant lecturers contrive to live upon it; for though the admission-fees 
are small, popular curiosity islarge, and the pence soon mount to pounds. 
Persons who have been detected in their confederacies continue their bare- 
faced tricks; and we have even improved so far as to have female and male 
proficients imported from the continent—families of them—who are not 
only blessed with clairvoyance themselves, but can with a wink restore the 
blind to sight. But these are dear affairs, and the lady, or Fraulein practi- 
tioner exacts pounds sterling for her attendance and advice. No happier 
combination of roguery and credulity could be imagined, and Bu/l is ex- 
pected to be Ass enough to bite this thistle. Well might we then say as 
the Scotchman did of the animal’s long ears, ‘Heh! Soft’s your Horns!’ 

It is confidently rumoured in the Court circles, that Her Majesty contem- 
plates giving a magnificent fete at Ruckingham Palace, in the course of the 
season, which will equal in splendour the gorgeous ball costumé of 1842. 

The various reports which have been circulated for some time past, cal- 
culated to lead the nation to expect anincrease in the Royal family, are totally 
without foundation. —Court Journal 

St. Petersburgh, Feb. 27, (March 11,) 1845.—Yesterday morning, (Mon- 
day,) the Grand Duchess Mary, the wife of the heir to the throne, was safely 
delivered of a Prince, who is to be named Alexander. 

Almack’s.—We can now state with certainty, that these deligh#fe balls do 
not commence for the season until the 16th of next month. 

General Espartero has quite recovered from his late indisposition. The 
gallant General, and the Duchess of Victory, continue to reside, in retirement, 
at Abbey Podge, Regent’s Park. 

It is now said that M. Guizot becomes daily more and more sensible of 
the difficulty of his position; and mereover, he is in a very indifferent state 
of health. The friends of the Minister for Foreign Affairs urge him to retire 
from office, whenever an opportanity occurs to do so honourably. 

The Sultan has had anothec increase to his family. On the 25th ult., one 
of his Sultanas gave birth « a daughter, who received the name of Samyé, 
the Sublime. 

Paris, March 26h—The promenade of Longchamps did not present such 
a gay appearance as usual on Wednesday and Thursday, neither of them be- 
ing agreeable days. Friday afternoon was beautiful, the brightest and 
warmest day we have had since the severe winter begun. There was a 
feeling of spring time in the air, the sun shone in all his glory, and the foun- 
tains played gracefully, glittering in his golden rays; in short, it was a day 
fit for Longchamps in the olden time—in the days of Louis XV. and his gay 
court. There was a great display of splendid equipages, with liveries of 
every colour and form. There were several open carriages and four, one of 
which struck me as being trés-distingue—the fair occupants were elegantly 
attired, especially a lady in dark green velvet, and bonnet of primrose satin; 
the livery was deep purple and white, with black hats and large white 
cockades. Many of the finer equipages were attended by chasseurs richly 
dressed in green and gold. 

On Wednesday, March 26th, a new anthem, composed by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, was rehearsed for the first time in St. George’s 
Hall, Windsor. The Queen’s private band, and the choir of St. George's, 
were in attendance. Her Majesty and the Prince came into the Hall, and 
his Royal Highness, after the first trial, ere out a few errors in the instru 
mental department. The anthem, on being tried over again, proved to be 
perfect. The Queen then commanded it to be — over once more, and 
was much delighted with the composition and the manner in which it was 
performed. — 

The London papers announce the death of George Wyndham, Earl of 
Egremont, inthe 60th year of his age. The Earl dying without issue, the 
title is extinct. It was created in 1749. 

The Earl of Abergavenny had an apoplectic attack on the 4th of April, 
which was expected to prove fatal. 

Mr Ward of Baliol College, notorious for his avowal of Popish doctrines 
and sentiments, has solemnly protested against the perpetual celibacy of 
the clergy, by promising, at the hymenial altar, to ‘love honour and cherish,’ 
until death parts them, the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Wingfield, prebendary 
of Worcester cathedral. 

Madame Castellan has made a hit at the Italian Opera in London, where 
she made her first appearance on the night of April J, in ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. The papers speak very highly of her voice, and bestow almost un 
qualified praise upon her method She is pronounced a worthy successor 
to Persiani and thoroughly qualified to sustain first rate parts. 

The Queen's Visit to Ireland.—The visit of her Majesty and Prince Al- 
bert to Ireland is definitely fixed to take place in July next. It is said that, 
in order to allow her Majesty’s Ministers to accompany her, Parliament will 
be prorogued at an earlier period than has been usual of late years. 

The cost of Algiers to France, during the present year, has been fixed af 
74,4.65,527 francs, which is an increase of 7,667,847 on the preceeding 
year 

Dr. Wolff arrived at Constantinople on the 22d Feb. and was to leave for 
London by the Oriental Steam Company’s packet. 

Letters from Rome leave no doubt about the marriage of Count Trapani, 
who was residing there, withthe Queen of Spain. The King of Naples was 
expec ted in the Roman capital, to announce the important fact to his brother, 





and to prepare for the ceremony. 
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Raperial Parliament. 


JEWISH DISABILITIES. 
House of Lords, March 14th. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR moved the third reading of the bill to re- 
move the existing disabilities from members of the Jewish religion elected to 
municipal and corporate ottices. > as ’ 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE could not allow this bill to be read a third 
time without saying a few words in order to express his most hearty concur- 
rence in the measure. Hehad had frequent occasionto know the good that 
members of the Jewish persuasion were in the habit of doin ,particularly as 
regarded the various charities with which he (the Duke of Cambridge) was 
connected. He knew that large sums of money were contributed by them 
in support of those charities. The noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
had mentioned the names of two gentlemen who were personally known to 
him (the Duke of Cambridge). The one was the former high sheriff of 
Kent, Mr. Solomons, and he could bear witness to the good he had done ; 
and the other was Sir Moses Montefiore, who, five years since, filled the 
office of Sheriff of London, and who now occupied that important station for 
the county of Kent. With respect to the latter gent. he might state that he 
(the Dake paonenanr% fepei one occasion, beenrequested by the Bishop 
of Winchester to preside ata meeting held for the purpose of summons Sos 
number of churches in his diocese, aud previously to the meeting being held 
he was walking inthe garden of the house and met Sir Moses Montefiore, 
who had come down on the painful duty of attending the death-bed ofa 
favourite niece. Sir Moses came up to him and placing in his hands a hand- 
some sum requested him to apply it to the purpose for which the meeting 
was assembled. He merely mentioned that circumstance, because he really 
felt whatadebtof gratitude they owed tothe members of the Jewish persuasion 
for the good they did. In that part of the world which he had long presided 
over as viceroy (Hanover) he knew that the orphans of the members of the 
Jewish religion were educated by members of their own religion, in order 
that they might become useful members of society. He therefore, could not 
but give utterrance to the strong feeling he entertained for the object which 
the bill had in view, and at the same time while he declared his sentiments 
of attachment for the Church to which he belonged, and from which he 
could never waver, as long as any liberation could be shown to the members 
of the Jewish religion he should be always ready to give his vote in favour 
ofit. He begged, theretore, to return his thanks to the noble and learned 
lord for having brought in this bill (hear hear). : ; 

The LORD CHANCELLOR felt very highly gratified by the interesting 
expression of assent on the part of his a Highness. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 

THE ASHBURTON TREATY. 
House or Lorps, April 3rd. 

Lord ASHBURTON wisbed to make a few observations upon a subject 
which was in some respects personal to himself, although it was also un- 
doubtedly of a public nature, because it related to the treaty which he had 
had the honour of negotiating with the United States of America. He would 
notenter into any argument whether his ~~ | was good or bad—their 
lordships and the other house of — had already passed a sentence 
upon it, and he must be very fastidious if he were not perfectly satisfied with 
it. ‘That sentence had alone induced him to abstain from any controversy 
whatever, either in part or otherwise, on the subject; and he should then 
confine himself to the contradiction of facts which had been asserted, and 
having done 60 leave their lordships and the country to dispose of the mat- 
ter in their own minds without making any further observations of his own. 
The principal fact that had been imputed to him, in condemnation of the 
treaty he made with respect to the north-eastern boundary of the Uni- 
ted States, was the sacrifice of certain settlements on the river St. John, 
called the Madawaska settlements. Reckless impropriety had been 
attributed to him in the sacrifice he made of the country’s interest by 
surrendering the Madawaska settlements. Now, without troubling their 
lordships with any lengthened detail, he would call to their recollection that 
the Madawaska settlements consisted of a long straggling village, some 
miles in length, on the borders of the river St. John, and that that river bav- 
ing been taken as a boundary line,the portion on the south side was, by the 
treaty, acquired by the United States. And those persons who had accused 
him of sacrificing the interests of the country had, on more than two or three 
occasions, and positively, offered to do this very same act of which they al- 
leged he had been guilty, for Lord Palmerston, when Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, had over and over again offered to give to the United States 
by treaty those very settlements which he had reproached him (Lord Ash- 
burton) with having conceded. 

Now, in the first place, as their lordships would probably recollect, when 
the dispute about the boundary first arose, the question was referred for ar- 
bitration to the King of the Netherlands. The King of the Netherlands made 
an award, by which the same portion of the Madawaska settlements which 
was conceded to America by his (Lord Ashburton’s) treaty was given to 
the Americans; so that, in point of fact, it was no new concession on his 
part. But was any objection expressed to that concession by the then For- 
eign Secretary of State. Onthecontrary, the Secretary of State pressed 
urgently upon the American government the propriety of accepting the 
award of the king of the Netherlands, by whic this portion of the Mada- 
waska settlement was given to that country. 

He pressed it on two or three different occasions in the strongest terms, for 
he said, ina letter dated the 14th October, ‘ His Majesty would indeed be 
greatly grieved if he could suppose that the government of the United States 
should hesitate to accept this gift. Therefore, the great crime which he 
(Lord Ashburton) had committed in having concealed these settlements to 
the United States, that noble lord (Lord Palmerston), the then Foreign Sec- 
retary of State, kad also committed for he not only offered to concede them 
to America, but earnestly pressed upon the government of the United States 
the necessity of accepting the concession, expressing at the same time how 
much his Majesty the King of the Netherlands would be grieved if they re- 
fused it. That was certainly an admission on the part of the noble lord that 
no extravagant concession had been made by him (Lord Ashburton. ) 

But in a second letter, written two years after the other letter, the noble 
lord again, as Foreign Secretary of State, wrote to the government of the 
United States in the following words —‘ His Majesty has seen his serious 
hopes frustrated with the deepest concern.’ So that after two years that 
noble lord again expressed his strong opinion that the line drawn by the 
King of the Netherlands had not been accepted. But in addition to the 
facts of those settlements haviug been fib by the King of the Nether- 
lands, and of America having been so pressed to accept them, there was 
the fact that Lord Palmerston had himself conceded a much more im- 
portant portion of territory than the line made by the King of the 
Netherlands. ‘That ran along the heights intermediately between the 
waters of the rivers St. John and St. Lawrence, which would have enabled 
America to command, in the event of war, the whole passage of the river 
St. Lawrence, and which was in truth the only part of that territory that was 
of the slightest importance. The noble lord, therefore, who complained of 
his (Lord Ashburton’s) concession, was not only ready to make the conces- 
sion of the Madawaska settlements, but to concede a very bad line which, 
as he had stated, would have involved the whole military command of the 
valley, and have impeded the communication between the colony of New 
Brunswick and Lower Canada. Whatever other erry might think of 
this concession, whatever their lordships might think of it, the last person 
in the world to object to it should be the noble lord who now thought prop- 
er to make his objections iu his flippant manner before a public assembly. 
It might, however, be said that it was true the noble lord had consented to 
an objectionable line, but then it was an objectionable line made by the 
award of the King of the Netherlands, and that fact was an excuse. But, in 
the first place, it should be observed, that inasmuch as the King of the 
Netherlands, who was a neutral power, did not thiuk his line a bad line to 
be drawn, and as his (Lord Ashburton’s) line was better than that conceded 
by the King of the Netherlands, it could in that respect be open to no objec- 
tion. The then Foreign Secretary of State might, however, have thought 
that the award of the King of the Netherlands might be some excuse for his 
accepting even an unfavourable line; but the whole of the matter having 
been blown over in 1835, four years after the Americans had refused to ac- 
cept the award of the King of the Netherlands, when the subject was still 
open to negociation, Lord Palmerston volunteered an offer—no offer was 
made to him, nor was anything pressed upon him by America—of a line 
separating these very Madawaska settlements which he now reproaced him 
(Lord Ashburton) with having conceded. And the language which the no- 
ble lord used in writing to Mr. Bankhead on that subject was this :—* When 
a tract of country is claimed by two states, and cach party is equally confi- 
dent of the justice of his claim to the whole district in question, the fairest 
way to settle the question would be to divide in equal proportions between 
the two claimants, the territory in dispute.”’ 

He (Lord Ashburton) had no objection to the principle laid down by the 
noble lord—he was prepared to admit it; bat what he did claim was thei 
lordships’ judgment upon the fairness of the proceeding of the man who, 
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ound ~, (Lord Ashburton) of having been guilty of adopting so bad a 
seend the e wished to imply no blame to the noble lord for having pro- 
the Made pangoouian of the Madawaska settlements. But with regard to 
athe dee as . settlements, he believed a — many gentlemen elsewhere 
Benge we ah or party purposes, without knowing where the settlements 
iin Oe Ap be pe about them A member of the late Cabinet, Lord 
‘finekaie “s ad stated that he had, bor 9 on Lord Sydenham, directed a 
the Goal ? — Lord Sydenham and Mr. Webster upon the subject of 
ile parties 7; wy Lord Sydenham had refused to let the Americans have 
pel o io settlements, that Mr. Webster would not consent to the 
it a. ihout having them, and that the last measure of his (Lord John 
neo 8) official life was to express to Lord Sydenham how much he ap- 
ee : of his conduct on that occasion. Now, their lordships would be a 
yi a eases when he told them that, for the whole of that statement of 
Lord 8 wd ae no foundation, inasmuch as there was no treaty between 
quuaien - — and = Webster on any occasion, and that there was no 
Bi ts the te aty on the part of Lord Syd enham or of Mr. Fox in Washing- 
self’; os rms stated, and in respect of which the noble lord prided him- 
‘in having, in the last act of his official life, shown how bol ly he main- 
tained the honour of this country. He (Lord Ashburton) had the most sin- 
a and unfeigned respect for the noble lord (Lord John Russell). He 
Xi : rad along frieudship and acquaintance with him, and heknew he would 
uot state anything that he believed to be untrue. Whether, therefore, the 
noble lord had dreamed this fact, or taken it from light authority, he could 
> say, but there was no foundation whatever for it. The only negociation 
Washi place , all was between Mr. Fox, the minister of this country at 
vs pry san an Pre Webster, the American minister of state, not in res- 
f # any boundary, but merely in consequence of contests having arisen 
vetween the parties in the state of Maine and our officers in New Bruns- 
wick, which threatened to involve the probabilities of a war; and it was at 
last said, “ Let us draw a line for the occasional occupation of military while 
. weny is a. ae That was the whole of the negociation between 
Mr Fox and Mr. Webster. There was no treaty for any boundary on that 
vecasion between Mr. Fox and Mr. Webster, and still less between Lord 
Sydenham aud Mr. Webster. 
hi Su pee Sater to other statements which had been made relative to 
Ft a in a subject which now occupied a great deal of the attention 
siprocal ri ment and the country—namely, that which was called the re- 
ae ie. of search on the seas between Africa and America. t had 
a state that the first thing which the present government did when it 
oe into office was to release France from her engagement in the treaty 
ah 2 agmempe of the slave trade, and the next thing was to let the 
Wick soeiten - - their treaty to co-operate with them for that object.— 
bay “spect to the right of search, any noble lord who knew anything of 

e history of that transaction, knew that that was wholly untrue, and he 
= touched upon it to show another instance of the loose and light charges 
rs yi one ree in a place where he had no opportunity of answering them. 
si ty ar | act connected with the imputed delinquency on his part, of 
ne — 4 of the treaty for the suppression of slavery, by mutual 
 . as, that the government of which the noble lord (Lord Palmerston) 
ormed part, did in 1825, and it was a well-known fact, let the Americans 
~ of a treaty for the suppression of slavery. In the time of Mr. Canning a 
in wee a full force, although notin operation, which would have been 
ae Be ey te and was, he believed, the precursor of those existing 
ae —_ he made so much noise in this country. The treaty was 
page $ — or he peeaprny and the Senate of the United States wished 
rate ind 7 wor : on the coast of America’ _ They said, very fairly, 
eae jus - wel extend the search to the British Channel ; this is our 
phy deren ore you could stop all our vessels, and go into the Delaware 
Pe ne ge e. The amendment was very properly respected by Mr. 
baton of the jackets rnient; but the Americans were let out of the treaty by the 
a po — of which Lord Palmerston wasa member. He trust- 
eb whee a - _ made had justified the observations he had thought 
onde , 0 their lordships. He would say nothing further in respect 

ce aty, but he should have thought himself unworthy of the compli- 
+ ne pthc their lordships had been pleased to bestow on his conduct in 
ee womans: © Oe Ree suffered imputations, such as he had stated had 
een made against him, to pass entirely without notice. 

THE OREGON QUESTION. 

” : House of Lords, April 4. 

The Earl of CLARENDON rose to call the attention of the house to the 
proceedings which have recently taken place on the subject of the Oregon 
territory. The President of the United States appeared to treat the matter 
as if no other country was interested in it, and as if no negociations had been 
going on; for he said that the claim of the United States was clear and un- 
questionable. But if that was so, on what ground could the President 
justify auy negociation at all? He could not believe that ber Majesty’s 
government had been unmindful of the importance of the question, and he 
wished that the noble earl, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, would satisfy 
the people of England that their rights had not been abandoned (hear, hear). 
He was quite sure that this country would readily concede all that the 
United States could justly claim, but he was sure the people of this country 
would not yield their rights to clamour or menace; and if the efforts of the 
government to preserve peace should unfortunately fail, he trusted they 
would not shrink from adopting that course which might be necessary for 
vindicating the national honour and upholding national justice [cheers ]. 

Lord A BERDEEN said he would willingly lay before the House the de- 
tails of the negotiation, upon the subject of the Oregon territory, and appeal 
to them for his entire justification in the face of Europe; but, although this 
— hereafter be necessary, it would now certainly be impolitic. It was, 
indeed, to be observed that this speech did not possess the Y see of an official 
document, as no Ministry had been formed, Congress was not in session, and 
it formed no part of legislative proceedings; but it was still worthy of the 
most serious attention. 

No one was ever more ardently desirous of peace, or disposed to make 
greater sacrifices to preserve it, than himself, but there were limits which 
could not be passed, and although cur character and position enabled us to 
regard with indiffereuce matters respecting which other countries might be 
justly more sensative, our honour must never be neglected, and we might 
Owe it to ourselves and to our posterity to adopt a course which was repu - 
nant to all our inclinations. With the most anxious desire of peace, he still 
trasted that this question might be amicably concluded ; but if not, we pos- 
sessed rights, clear and unquestionable, which, continued the noble earl 
amidst loud and general cheering, by the blessing of God, and the support 
of Parliament, the Government is prepared to maintain. 

THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 
House of Commons, March 31. 

On Monday last the subject of the Navy Estimates was brought before the 
House, and a long discussion took place on the condition of the British fleet. 
Various opinions were advanced relative to ship building and steam naviga- 
tion, as applied to the purposes of maritime conflict ; but the chief interest 
of the debate lay in the speech of Lord Palmerston, and the reply of the First 
Minister of the Crown, on the absorbing subject of the right of search, both 
of which we subjoin. 

Lord PA LMERSTON.—The present Government, I maysay, without ex- 
aggeration, turned out its predecessors aud came into power on the pretence 
of a desire to extinguish the slave trade. ‘Do not admit Brazilian sugar,’ 
said they, ‘for such an importation must give encouragement to the slave 
trade.’ Well, sir, what happened? ‘The very first thing they did after they 
came into pe was to acquiesce in the refusal of France to ratify the 
treaty for the suppression of the slave trade. (Hear, hear.) The next thing 
was, they left the United States out of their engagement to co-operate for the 
suppression of that trade. And now they are about (indeed they have done 
it) to cancel the treaty with France altogether. (Hear, hear.) Here is cer- 
tainly an inconsistency; when asked to encourage commerce, and give a 
scope to native industry, by a greater importation of foreign sugar, then they 
told you that they were apprehensive you would thereby encourage the 
slave trade. But when the question is as to maintaining the powers abso- 
lately necessary for its suppression, then, either from some motive of their 
home policy, or from a desire for the easiness of other governments, they 
throw tothe winds everything which their predecessors considered essen- 
tial to accomplish that object. (Hear, hear.) Am I the only person who 
thinks this mutual right of search essential to the suppression of the slave 

trade? Am [ the only person who attaches great importance to the condi- 
tion of France joining in the steps necessary for the suppression of the trade ? 
Why, there are authorities on that subject which the right hon. baronet, and 
other members of the cabinet, must admit to be deserving of some weight. 
Why, the first thing done onthe termination of the war was the writing of 
1 despatch from Lord Castlereagh to the Duke of Wellington. ‘A second 
‘guiation, highly important to prevail on France to acc ede to, is @ rectpro- 
cal permission to our respective cruisers, W ithin certain latitudes, to visit the 
merchant ships of the other power, and if found with slaves on board, jy 
‘ontravention of the law of their particular state, to carry or send them 


r 





having once « onsented to accept the line awarded by the King of the Neth- 
erlands, aud afterwards pxoposed that line as a boundary, caine down and 


(or adjudication. Some power ot this kind, within the track of the sl 
trade, is of the first importance.’ That was the opinion of Lord Castlerea*’ © 


and so strongly did he feel that some extraordinary step should be taken to 
secure this object, that the prince, on the advice of his ministers, wrote to 
the French king: ‘anxious in all matters to concert my measures with your 
Majesty for the common pe and happiness of mankind, I own it would 
afford me the highest of all possible gratifications were we enabled together 
to efface this painful and disgusting stain, not only from the practice of our 
own, but of all the other states with whom we are in friendly relations. En- 
treating your Majesty’s favourable reception of the representations which 
the Duke of Wellington is instructed to i before you on this to me, and to 
the nation, most interesting subject,—I am, &c’ Next‘The Duke of Wel- 

lington’s official note, 26th August, 1814, proposes mutual right of search 
within the northern tropic, and as far westward as long. 52 from Greenwich. 

At that time we were confined within such limits as to exercising the right 

of search with regard to Spain and Portugal. On the 4th February, 1815, 
Lord Castlereagh submitted a memorandum to the conference of plenipo- 
tentiaries of Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia; ‘That it was however 
proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, that unless the right to visit ves- 

sels engaged in this illicit tratfic should be established by the same being 
mutually conceded between the maritime states, the illicit slave trade must 
in time of peace not only continue to subsist, bnt to increase. 

‘ That even were the trade abolished by all states, whilst the flag of one 
state shall preclude the visits of all other states, the illicit slave trader will 
always have the means of concealing himself under the disguise of the na- 
tion whose cruizers there is the least chance of meeting on the coast. 

‘ As the best means vel ge etiecttodeclarations of the Congressof Vienna 
of 1814 against slave trade, it is proposed that the Five Powers assembled 
in conference under third article of treaty of Paris, should conclude a treaty 
with each other upon such enlarged, and at the same time simple, principles 
as might become a conveutional regulation to which all other maritimestates 
should be iavited to give their accession. This convention might embrace 
the fellowing general provisions :— 

‘1. To prohibit and punish by law slave trade. 

‘2. No establish mutual right of search. 

‘3. Minor regulations, such as are in Spanish and Portuguese treaties. 

‘ But the rights of all nations must be brought to co-operate to the end in 

view, by at least ceasing to be the cover under which the object of all aim 

at accomplishing is to be defeated.’ 

This was the treaty which was settled before we left office, which France 

signed, but refused to ratify, and which is now to be cancelled with the con- 

seut of the government. That memorandum was transmitted to the respec- 

tive courts, and no answer was received till the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

in September, 1818. I must here observe that many persons are of opinion 

that the efforts of this country have only tended to render the tratlic more 

cruel. But any one who re at the facts disclosed in the year [ am refer- 

ring to, will find the loss of life quite as great then as now. In November, 
1818, Lord Castlereagh gave notice to the conference that he should pro- 

pose a mutual right of search. The Duke of Richelieu objected, but he did 

afterwards make the proposal without any result. Lord Castlereagh again 

pressed the matter in Puris, but in vain. He states, however,—* that if the 

subject be pursued with the same persevering and conciliatory temper on 

the partof Great Britain, which has already achieved so much for the cause 

of abolition, the French Government may be brought, at no distant period, 

to unite their naval exertions, with those of the other allied powers, for the 

suppression of the illicit slave trade, under the modified regul ations submit- 

ted for this purpose to ‘he plenipotentiaries assembled at Aix-la-Chapelle.’ 

Again the Duke of Wellington, in his memorandum on the slave trade to the 
conference at Verona, November 24, 1822, says :—‘ But the slave trade is 

not carried on with the usual secrecy of a contraband trade. This contra- 

band trade is carried on generally under the protection of the flag of France. 
The reason is obvious. France 1s the only one of the great maritime pow- 

ers of Europe whose goverument has not entered into the treaties which 

have been concluded with his Britannic Majesty, for giving to certain of the 
ships of war of each of the contracting parties a limited power of search 
| capture of ships engaged in this horrible traffic ; and those employed 
in this service have too much respect for the flag of France, to venture, ex- 

cept in case of extraordinary suspicion, to search vessels which sail under 

its protection. An endeavour has recently been made to improve these trea- 
ties with Spain, the Netherlands and Portugal; but no improvement of the 

measures to be carried into execution under those treaties, however welt 
calculated under other circumstances to effect the object in view, can be ef- 
fectual, so long as contraband traders in men can carry on their trade by as- 

suming any foreign flags, especially one in every view so respectable as that 
of France.’ He then proposes a declaration on the part of the powers 

whos ministers are there assembled, that they withdraw the protection of 
their flags from those persons not natives of their dominions respectively, 
who shall be found making use of such flag to cover a trade in slaves. The 
Congress of Verona made a general declaration of their wish to suppress 
the > oho trade, and stating ‘ That, in order to give effect to this renewed 

declaration, their respective cabinets will enter into the examination of any 
measure compatible with their rights and the interests of their subjects, to 
produce a result that may prove to the world the sincerity of their wishes, 
and of their efforts to favour a cause worthy of their common solicitude.’ 
Now [ have established that which I think no man of common judgment 
could possibly doubt, even if no authority whatever had been addnsed to 
prove it, that it is perfectly impracticable, unless you have a mutual right 
of search, to put down the slave trade carried on between the two conti- 
nentsof Africa and America; and, consequently, the Government having 
virtually given up the mutual right of search with France, and acting in 

a manner totally inconsistent with their own declarations, are nowjfound- 
ing an augmentation of the navy on grounds utterly and entirely fallacious. 
For I entirely agree with my hon. and gallant friend the member for Brigh- 
ton, that the moment you cancel the mutual right of search with France, you 
reduce your squadron on the coast of Africa to a state of complete insuffi- 
ciency and imbecility. A slaver starting from the mouth of an African river 
meets a French cruiser, and hoists an English flag, and thereby evades 
all search; she meets an English cruiser, and hoists a French flag, and 
thus she escapes with impunity from the pursuit of either, and laughs at 
their impotent attempts. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, | think it would be better for members of the Government not to 
boast again of their great anxiety to put down the slave trade, because, 
though [ dislike using any strong expressions, I may at least say that those 
declarations, made by them under present circumstances, are calculated to 
excite a very painful feeling in the minds of those who hear them, coming 
as they do from the Government of this country. But I shall, perhaps, be 
told that my alarms are unfounded, because despatches which have been 
laid on the table mean nothing decisive, and all depends on the result of the 
labours of the commission, which is composed a two most distinguished 
men, enjoying deservedly the highest possible reputation. I place no con- 
fidence in any man living when I see him placed in a situation in which 
it is impossible for him to come to any other than one result. If this com - 
mission had been appointed to inquire what means could be adopted for 
the suppression of the slave trade, in addition to the right of search, then I 
should have said that the respectability and high character of the two com- 
missioners inspired me with pee confidence that they would either sa 
that nothing more could be done, or, if they did suggest anything, that it 
would be a desirable addition to the right of search. But it is stated here 
in a despatch of Lord Aberdeen, that, pending that measure, whatever it 
may be, the right of search is to be suspended ; and any child may see, if 
that right of search is suspended by the mutual consent of the two parties, 
it cannot be revived without the mutual consent of the two parties, and 
for all practical purposes it is entirely done away. (Hear, hear.) They have 
not the discretion to determine whether this or that measnre shall be sub- 
stituted for the right of search; they are required to find some measure 
equivalent, or nearly so, and the Government decide for them, that pending 
that experiment—and for all time to come, though it is not so said—the right 
of search shall be placed in abeyauce. And, to make the matter more hu- 
miliating to this country, the proposal to suspend the right of search, though 
obviously manufactured by the French Government, appears to be a con- 
dition arising from England, and imposed by the Government of England 
on that of France. (Hear.) Why, then, I say, it is painful for me to see any 
two men of such high calibre as those appointed by the French and Eng- 
lish Governments placed ina situation in which they are compelled to do 
work so little worthy of the character they have hitherto maintained ; and 
I think it adds to the blame to be attached to the Government. When you 
mean a thing which cannot redound to the honour of the parties concern- 
ed, you had better not choose men of such high and respected character as 
those whom you have now selected. 

I have only to say that if the Government pursue in this matter the course 
they seem to have determined to pursue, it is quite manifest that the result 
will be av enormous increase of the slave trade. | asked, last July, for re- 
turns, to show whether the number of slaves landed on the coasts of the 
continent and islands of America had not increased since we leftoffice. My 
belief is, that it has increased. The measures we adopted had reduced the 
number to a very small amount. Goverument say that it was owing to the 
exertions of General Valdez, and some sudden light which burst on the 
Brazilian Government that the increase of slaves was tending to endange 





the tranquillity of that country—it was owing to the spontaneous efforts o 

















the Governments of Cuba and Brazil. I believe that this may have opera- 
ted in some degree, but the real cause of the diminution in the amount of 
slaves carried from Africa to America, was, first of all, the bill of 1889, by 
which this House empowered the Government to exercise, with respect to 
Portuguese vessels, both North and South of theJine,those powers previous- 
ly confined te the region Nortk of line, and extended those powers to vessels 
equipped for the slave trade as well as vessels having slaves on board. That 
was one great cause of the decrease of the slave trade. Another was the 
measure so much sneeredat in officialdespatches---the attacks onand'destruc- 
tion ot the barracoons on the coast of Africa. Those two measures dispirit- 
ed the Portuguese, Brazilian, and Spanish slave traders, induced many to 
withdraw their capital from the pursuit, and diminished suddenly and to a 
great amount, the number of slaves broughtover. If those measures had 
been persevered in, if that system had been continued, we might have hoped 
that the number of slaves would have been now reduced within very nar- 
row limits. The papers for which I moved have not yet appeared. [ blaine 
nobody for the delay, which was, no doubt, occasioned by other more pres- 
sing matters preventing them being printed; but I shall be curious to see 
what information they afford. Whatever has been done, if the Government 
roceed in their design of relinquishing the mutual right of search with 
‘rance, there must be an enormous increase in that great aud abominable 
crime of slave trading. When | look at what has passed, it is curious to see 
how the weakness of the Government in all their dealings with foreign pow- 
ers leads them from one steptowards another. What has passed in reference 
to this particular subject? First, the treaty of 1841 between the five pow- 
ers was signed by a satisfactory authority eis M. Guizot, who himself ne- 
gotiated the treaty in this country, ardently supporting it in the conference, 
and, indeed, proposing it to the ambassadors of the great powers. In six 
weeks he turned mr. and refused the ratification. Government allowed 
that breach of international usage and good faith, for so 1 must call it, to pass 
altogether without remonstrauce. The French Chambers, instigated by 
this weakness, immediately encouraged M. Guizot to demand the cancelling 
of the treaties of 1833. What was his reply? He said, ‘ Ask me to nego- 
tiate for the cancelling of existing treaties, [ shall be met by a distinct and 
itive refusal ; they will not even entertain the proposal; it will be an af- 
front to France to have such a proposal rejected contumeliously ; do not 
call on me to expose the country to such an insult.’ That answer would 
have been accepted by, and satisfactory to, the French Chambers, and they 
would have prosecuted the matter no further ; but they soon found they had 
mistaken the materials of which the men with whom they had to deal were 
composed. (Hear, hear.) There was the Ashburton capitulation ; there 
were concessions to France on the affairs of Spain; surrenders there; and 
M. Guizot—finding he had to do with men who, to use the expression em- 
ployed by my honourable friend the member for Finsbury, were made of 
squeezable materials—said next session, ‘Ihave been taunted with back- 
-wardness, and I will negotiate. The case is not quite so hopeless as it was 
last year. I shall perhaps not expose myself to such a decided and _peremp- 
tory refusal.’ He did negotiate ; he judged rightly of the men with whom 
he had to deal ; the negotiation, though protracted somewhat longer than he 
expected, has been successful; aud this Government, out of complaisance to 
a foreign power, and to maintain in his post a foreign minister some six 
months longer than he might otherwise remain, to catch in fact a few stray 
votes for him in the Chamber of Deputies, are going to sacrifice all those 
principles which this Parliament and nation have for years held most sacred, 
and to condemn the innocent and unoffending inhabitants of Africa to an in- 
crease of those atrocities which necessarily accompany the slave trade.— 
(Cheers.) Sir, I shall only say. if they pursue that course, it will be for men 
to determine, and I shall leave them to choose whether they are more just- 
ly chargeable with the most miserable weakuess, or the most hateful and de- 
test ible falsity. (Loud cheers.) 

SIR ROBERT PEEL.—No doubt it might be very easy, in the state of 
relations between this country and France, to find opportunity for war, if you 
wished it, but the ministers both of England and France thought that it 
would be most unfortunate for the interests of civilization and humanity, as 
well as for the interests of the two countries, if a quarrel arising in a small 
island in the Pacific Ocean, thousands of miles away from both, should in- 
volve them in a war. (Cheers.) The noble lord can get no assent to his 
views; no one will follow him in his policy of involving those two countries 
in war on account of Tahiti, if that be the policy of the noble lord. The 
right honourable barenet then proceeded to say that he had not expected the 
noble lord would have neal at such length into that question. The noble 
lord appeared disturbed because the most eminent men, each of them known 
for his fostility to the slave trade, the Duke de Broglie and Dr. Lushington, 
had united together for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not it were 

,osible to substitute some other measure on the part of England and France 

hr the suppression of the slave trade, that should be more efficacious than 
the right ofsearch. No doubt it was to be lamented that a public feeling 
should have arisen in France which tended to paralyse the efforts made to 
carry out the right of search. If England and France cordially co-operated, 
it appeared to him that that measure was more efficacious than any, but its 
efficacy must greatly depend upon the cordiality with which it was carried 
on. (Hear, hear.) The treaties alluded to by the noble lord, in the case 
of countries not very willing to act upon treaties, were not very specitic and 
particular. Jt is true that at a certain period there was a strong disinclina- 
tion on the part of France to exercise this right of search, and a strong op- 
position against it. But when had that opposition arisen, and who had been 
the cause of it? It was after the events ef the Syrian campaign, in 1840, 
when the noble lord was Minister for Foreign Affairs, that the opposition to 
the right of search arose. Nothing of it was heard in 1838 or 1839; and 
without entering into the question of who was to blame, it was certain that 
in 1840 there was an interruption of ouramicable relations with France. It 
was no inherent opposition to the right of search which led first to the vote 
in the Chambers, then to the non-ratification of the treaty, and then to the 
strong exhibition of feeling in France for the substitution ef some other 
mode of suppressing the slave trade. The Government were not to blame 
that they found that feeling prevailing when they succeeded the noble lord 
in the administration of foreign affairs; but if that feeling was in existence 
in France, it was the policy pursued in France and England which was the 
exclusive cause of the opposition manifested in France to the right of search. 
(Hear, hear.) If the noble lord thought the Government were wrong in 
not resenting the non-ratification of the treaty, there was a period in which 
he should have called the attention of the House to it. The noble lord, as he 
(Sir Robert Peel) understood, said that the right of search was now sus- 
pended. It was not. Did the noble lord believe that those two emineut 
men, the Duke de Brogile and Dr. Lushington, would have assumed the 
functions they had consented to undertake if they were not animated by the 
sincerest desire to put an end to the slave trade. Dr. Lushington could not 
be charged with a ine to promote the political objects of the present Gov- 
ernment; he saw that the right of search had become ineffective, and he had 
only consented to accept these duties in the earnest hope that it might be 
possible to devise something more effectual. He (Sir Robert Peel) believed 
in spite of what had been advanced by the noble lord, that the efforts that 
had been made on the coast of Africa had been most beneficial, and he 
trusted it was needless to say that the Government would not give their 
consent to the substitution of any plan that should be less effectual for its 
object than the right of search. (Hear, hear.) 

If sore other plan should be found, then it was an agreement with France 
that the right of search should be suspended, not abandoned, until it could 
be proved by experience whether or not the new experiment were effica- 
cious. If France would consent to keep a very large naval force on the 
coast of Africa, cordially acting with us in the determination to make every 
effort for the suppression of the slave trade, and ifno consideration on the 
score of expense were suffered to interfere with this cordial union, he be- 
lieved that that course might be more efficaciousjthan the,rightof search as it 
now existed. It was in the hope of devising some such means that the 
commission had heen constituted. With respect to other matters touched 
upon by the noble lord, as the noble lord opposite [Lord John Russell} had 
given notice of a motion upon the subject, he [Sir R. Peel] thought it bet- 
ter to abstain from any reference to it, or matters connected with it, until 
the noble lord lad had the opportunity of bringing forward that notice. 
But when the noble lord [ Lord Palmerston] said that, in making the agree- 
ment which had been negotiated by tod Ashburton, the Government 
had acted inconsistently with the honour, and had sacrificed the interests of 
this country, to that statement he [Sir Robert Peel] felt bound to give a 
prompt, a most distinct and peremptory denial. (Hear hear.) He believed 
that no such sacrifice had been made.” The minister of the United States 
had been charged, with sacrificing the interests of America; and because 
he had made an agreement with this country for the interests of peace, he 
had been denounced by the war party with having consented to an arrange- 
ment that was subversive of the hon ir of his country And so it would be. 
Iftwo greatcountries, animated with isines redesire to preserve peace, attempt- 
ed in a spirit of mutual concilliation, to effect an adjustment by which imme- 
diate danger was removed, uo doubt it wi ld snit the views of party men 
in either country to denounce the ministers by whose agency such anadjust- 
ment had been made ; and if those ministers were not supported in concil- 
liatory endeavours, there was no security in any country against the risk of 
constant hostilities. (Hear, hear.) He did not believe that either that 
House or the country disapproved of the efforts that had been made to ob- 
tain peace. [lLfear, hear.] He did not believe that that House or the 
country would think that the power of the Government to resist unjust de- 
mands, or to maintain the interests or honour of the country when the main- 

enance of them became necessary, had been in the slightest degree im- 
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paired, either by the holding of concilliatory language, by the directavowal 
ofa desire to preserve peace, or by having consented to compromise, where 
compromise was possible, and where mutual concession had put an end to 
immediate danger. [Hear, hear.] He did not believe that past modera- 
tion would incapacitate the Government from acting with vigour, firm- 
ness, and determination, wheneverit mi ght become necessary to assert them. 
[ Cheers. } 


LARGE GRANT TO MAYNOOTH 


, House of Commons, April 3. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL brought before the House on Thursday night, his 
motion that leave be given to bring in a bill to amend the acts relating tothe 
College of Maynooth. The right hon. gentleman entered at length into the 
subject—he submitted that they had three courses before them with respect 
to Maynooth—they might continue without any alteration the existing 
amount of annual grant to that college—they might abandon it by giving 
proper notice of their intention, and providing for existing interests—or they 
might, in a liberal and friendly spirit, adopt the institution as one necessary 
for making adequate provision for the spiritual instruction of millions of 
their fellow-countrymen, and thus elevating and improving the whole tone 
and character of their education. He felt that of these three courses the 
first was the one most open to objection, for it was absurd to pretend to 
educate spiritual instructors for millions of people for the miserable sum of 
£9,000. (Hear, hear.) To discontinue the grant altogether he could not 
consent to, but the last course proposed they were prepared to adopt, and 
the ; should do so in a liberal and confiding spirit, in sale that well-educat- 
ed priests might be provided for the Roman Catholic Church ‘The nature 
of the Government proposition was this:—He proposed that the trustees 
should be incorporated under the name of trustees for the College of May- 
nooth, and that they should be empowered to hold real property to the ex- 
tent of £3000. In order that liberal salaries might be given to the presi- 
dent, professors, &c., £6000 should be vested in the trustees, enabling them 
to give salaries of £250 or £300 per annum, and support the library of the 
mstitution. It was proposed that provision should be made for the edu- 
cation of 500 pupils. £40 ayear each should be granted for the Dunboyne 
Students, 20 in number: and the rest by a grant of £23 each, but 250 of 
these being also Divinity Students, they should have a further allowance of 
£20 a year each—making in the whole an annual charge of £26,360. He 
also proposed that the building should be increased, so as to give one decent 
apartment to each student. For this purpose, and also for repairs and em- 
bellishments, he should propose a distinct vote of £30,000, of course not an- 
nual. The annual repairs should be made by the Board of Works. He far 
ther proposed that there should be five visitors, who should visit annually 
instead of triennially, but they should have no power of interfering with doc- 
trine, discipline, or worship; for he was not disposed to spoil a measure in- 
tended to be conceived in a spirit of unmixed liberality. The measure had 
not been brought before the House without cominunicating with high Ca- 
tholic authorities. They had been told what was intended to be done, and 
he had every reason to believe that the propositions would be received with 
a grateful and satisfied feeling. (The right honourable gentleman conclud- 
ed amid loud cheers.) 

The measure was directly opposed by Sir R Inglis and Mr. Plumptre, 
and approved by Lord F. Egerton, Lord Sandon, and others, who usually 
vote with the Government. Mr. Ward and Lord John Russell spoke on the 
same side, the former reserving to himself to propose in committee, that the 
money should be taken from other sources than the Consolidated Fund; 
and, after a debate which lasted till a quarter to two, the House divided :— 
For the Resolution, 217 ; against it, 114: majority, 102. 

THE OREGON TERRITORY. 
House of Commons, April 4. 

Tu the House of Commons, Lord John Russell, on reading the order of the 
day for going into committee of supply, called the attention of the House to 
that part of the inessage of the President of the United States which related 
to the territory of Oregon. It was not his intention, he said, to enter at all 
into the question of the toreign policy of her majesty’s government, or even 
of their policy on this very subject of the Oregon; neither was it his wish, 
by any observations which he might then make, to embarrass their proceed- 
ings. But the inaugural address of President Polk had taken this question 
out of the ordinary course of diplomatic arrangement, and required some 
notice on the part of members of that house. That distinguished functiona- 
ry had adopted a course entirely new, which, if it were not met with some- 
thing unusual on their parts, would let questions of great national importance 
be decided hereafter by popular addresses from the head of the govern- 
ment, and by the popular action resulting therefrom. The President, in his 
message had alluded to the annexation of Texas to the United States—an 
allusion which he only noticed for the purpose of showing that the present 
policy of the executive government of the United States tended to territorial 
agrandizement In his next sentence, the President declared his intention 
to assert and maintain, by all constitutional means, the right of the United 
States to that part of their territory which was situate beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. “ur title,” said he, “ to the country of Oregon is clear and 
unquestionable, and already are our people preparing to perfectthat title by 
occupying it with their wives and children.” In consequence of this decla- 
ration, he (Lord John Russell) felt compelled to call the attention of the 
house and the country to this question, in order that they might see how far 
the President was justified in saying that his title to the country of the Ore- 
gon was clear and Seencclonsitn, and in declaring his intention to take it 
into his ape pres without any regard to those treaties, which are generally 
the bonds of peace between independent nations. There were three modes 
by which a title might be acquired to a country like the Oregon: the first 
was by ancient discovery ; the second, by treaty; and the third, by discov- 
ery, ancient or modern, followed up by occupation and settlement. 

He then entered into a statement, for the purpose of showing, that if the 
title of the Oregon rested upon ancient discovery, England could put in a 
claim far superior to that of the United States; that if it rested on treaty, we 
had a claim that was undeniable, whilst that of the United States had no 
ground whatever to stand on, and that if it rested on modern discovery, the 

iscovery of the Columbia, made, carried on, and authorised by regular of- 
ficers of the British Government, and the subsequent settlement of the ter- 
ritory surrounding it by British subjects, gave us a title which the American 
Government could not displace. Captain Vancouver had discovered the 
river Columbia; his lieutenant had sailed 90 miles upits stream, and British 
subjects from Canada had erected 18 forts on its banks, and had long been 
carrying On a favourable trade there. He then gave a history of the nego- 
tiations between Great Britain and the United States respecting this country, 
and traced taem from their commencement to the period when the existing 
convention was formed in 1827 between Mr. Rush on the one side and Mr. 
Huskisson on the other. A new circumstance had now risen up. The 
President of the United States had made a peremptory claim to all this ter- 
ritory, and had called upon the citizens of the United States to go forth with 
their wives and children to take possession of it. 

Now, Columbia was become of more importance each succeeding year. 
The Government ought therefore, to insist on a speedy solution of this ques- 
tion; for there was danger lest the citizens of the United States should dis- 
turb British subjects in the enjoyment of their property on the Oregon, and 
should thus produce acollision between the two Governments. He was 
not cammaved to say that Great Britain should abate any of her just preten- 
sions, nor where we should draw the line between the Americans and our- 
selves. He thought, however, that we could not accede toa proposal less 
than that made by Mr. Canning in 1827, with any regard to our own in- 
terests. He had heard it said that the value of this territory was a matter of 
indifference to us; but it was nota matter of indifference te us whether we 
should yield any portion of our territory to what he must be permitted to 
call a hestering announcement. It was not a matter of indifference to us, 
that the means of communication between Columbia on the one hand, and 
our possessions in India and China on the other, should be surrendered toa 
foreign power. It was not a matter of indifference to us that the tone and 
character of England should be lowered in any transaction which we car- 
ried on with the United States. He should have abstained from entering 
into this question if it had been left as a diplomatic transaction between the 
Earl of Aberdeen and Mr. Bucharan, as the agents of the British and Ameri- 
can Goveruments: but as it had been taken out of their hands, he could do 
what the Minister of the crown was precluded by his position from doing— 
he could state to the people of England what were their rights. Having 
made that statement, he should leave the whole matter in the hands of the 
Government, and he had no doubt that they would consult the interests of 
the country and honour of the crown. 

Sir. R. PEEL.—I do not know whether the noble lord is aware that the | 
subject was under discussion at a subsequent period in the year 1827, which 
was carried en first by Mr. Huskisson, and afterwards by Mr. Grant. The 









last proposition, made on the authority of Mr. Canning, was not what the 
noble lord supposes. The noble lord states that the last proposal made by 
the authority of Mr. Canving was, that a line should be drawn from tie 
point where the 49th parallel of latitude intercepts the Rocky Mountains to 
a branch of the river Columbia called the M’Gillivray, and should continue 
down to where that river joins the Columbia, and thence to the Pacific. 
The proposal made by Mr. Canning was, that in addition to this, the United 
States should have this furtheradvantage, that in the harbor of Juan de 
Fuca there should be free access for American vessels, and that they should | 
have a certain peninsula, comprising a considerable extent of land to the | 


north of the Columbia river, but that the south of the strait should be ceded | ton 





in sovereignty to the United States. That was the proposal made by Mr. | 
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Huskisson at the instance of Mr. Canning. (Hear, soe? I think it right 
to abstain from all further discussion as to the claims of the United States 
but I feel it perfectly open to me to inform the house of the present general 
state of our negotiations with the United States. Itmay be convenient—at 
least to some gentlemen—that I should shortly refer to a statement which I 
made the other night, in consequence of some observations made by the 
honorable gentleman the member for Bath. In the convention of 1819 th 
northern boundary of the United States and of the British possessions was 
defined. The line was carried to where the 49th degree of latitude inter- 
sects the Rocky Mountains. No agreement was made with respect to the 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, but the convention of 1819 gave a 
right of joint occupation, which was to endure ten years. ¥ 

In the course of the year 1824 and the year 1826, etforts were made by 
Mr. Canning to come to an amicable adjustinent of the respective claims of 
the United States and this country. Those efforts, conducted under the aus- 
pices of men of great ability, were entirely unavailing. The proposals which 
we made to the United States were rejected by them, and the proposals 
which they made were rejected by us. At the expiration of the term of 
ten years the convention would expire. A newconvention was, therefore 
entered into in 1827, which was to be continued in force for a further term 
of ten years, from the convention of 1819, with an additional proviso—and 
this distinguished the more recent convention from the former one—that the 
convention of 1827 was not to be necessarily determined by the lapse of 
time, but was to continue in force for an indefinite period, each party, how - 
ever, having the power of terminating it at the end of the year, by giving 
notice the year before, and in that case the rights of the two parties were 
not to be prejudiced. Thatisthe agreement under which we are now acting 
Thatis the convention which determines the relations between this country 
and the United States, with respect to this territory, which I will call the 
Oregon territory. 

Thinking it of great importance that the causes of future differences should 
be prevented, by an amicable settlement of the respective claims, Mr. Pa- 
kenham, our Minister, was directed to enter into negotiations with the Go 
vernment of the United States, for the purpose of effecting an amicable ad- 
justment on principles, which should be equitable and just to the two coun- 
tries. Those negotiations were continued during the presidency of Mr. Ty- 
ler, and almost to the period when Mr. Pakenham entered upon his duties 
inthe United States, and it may be usefulthat I should read the notice which 
was taken of the progress of those negotiationsin amessageaddressed by the 
President of the United States to the two Houses of Congress, at so late a 
period as the 3rd of December, 1844. The then President, Mr. Tyler, on 
the 3d Dee. last, said :—*‘ Since the closing of your last session, a negotiation 
has been formally entered upon between the Secretary of State and her 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary residing at Washington relative 
to the rights of their respective uations in and over the Oregon territory. 
That negotiation is still pending. Should it during your session, be brought 
to a definitive conclusion, the result will be promptly communicated to 
Congress. 

‘1 would, however, again cal! yourattention to the recommendations con- 
tained in previous messiges, designed to protect and facilitate emigration to 
that territory. The establishment of military posts at suitable points upon 
the extended line of land travel, would enable our citizens to migrate in 
comparative safety to the fertile regions below the fulls of the Columbia, and 
make the provisions of the existing convention for the joint occupation of 
the territory by subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of the United 
States more available than heretofore to the latter. These posts would con- 
stitute places of rest for the weary emigrant, where he would be sheltered 
securely against the danger of attack from the Indiaus, and be enabled to re- 
cover from the exhaustion of a long line of travel. Legislative enactments 
should also be made which would spread over him the xgis of our laws, so 
as to afford protection to his person and property when he shall have reach- 
ed his distant home. In this latter respect. the British Government has 
been much more careful of the interests of such of her people as are to be 
found in that country, than in the United States.’ That refers to an act pass- 
ed by the Imperial Parliament in the year 1821, which act introduced British 
laws in thisdisputed territory. ‘She has made necessary provision for their 
security and protection against the acts of the viciously-disposed and law- 
less; and her emigrant reposes in safety under the panoply of the laws.— 
Whatever may be the result of tls» pending negotiation, such measures are 
necessary. 

It will afford me the greatest pleasure to witnessa happy and favourable ter- 
mination to the existing negotiation, upon terms compatible with the public 
honour; and the best etforts of the Government will continue to be directed 
to thisend.’ This was the address delivered tothe two houses of Congress 
by the late President Tyler, atso late a period as the 3rd of December, 1344. 
I thiuk the general spirit of this Message must shew a sincere desire to ob- 
tain an amicable adjustment of the claims by means of negotiation ; but at ala- 
ter period than the 3d of December a motion was made in Congress for an 
address to the Executive Government, praying that all papers relating to the 
negotiations might be laid upon the table of the House. It was necessary 
for Mr. Tyler to reply to that motion, and at so late a date as the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, 1845, about a fortnight before the inaugural speech made by the pres- 
ent President. to which the noble lord has referred, and which was the an- 
swer then given to Mr. Tyler. ‘ The President said in answer to your reso- 
lution of the 18th of December, 1844, desiring that, if it could be done with 
out prejudice to the public service, there should be laid before Congress 
any instructions which had been given respecting the occupation of the Ore- 
gon territory since the 4th of March, 1841, 1 have to say that it is my opin- 
ion, that as thenegotiations are still pending, information on that subject can- 
not be communicated without prejudicing the public service. 

Itis proper that I should add, that considerable progress has been made 
in the negotiation, which has been conducted in an amicable spirit, and I 
have reason to hope that the negotiation will be closed in a short time.’ I 
am bound to confirm this statement so far as relates to the amicable spirit 
of the negotiation. He could not confirm it as to the progress of the nego- 
tiation, and the prespect of its speedy termination; but nothing could be 
more friendly than the spirit in whieh the late President declined to give the 
information required. On the 4th of March, 1845, the present President of 
the United States made that inaugural address to which the noble lord has 
referred. It is right to state, that since that inaugural address, we have had 
no communication from our Minister inthe United States. He wrote a let- 
ter transmitting the address, but had not time to make any comment upon 
it. No diplomatic negotiations have taken place between him and the pres- 
ent Government of the United States, as we are aware. When I say that 
no such negotiation has taken place, I do not mean up to the present time, 
but at the date of the last accounts. We have had no direct communication, 
but [ think it highly probable that Mr. Pakenham would have continued 
with the present Government the negotiations that were in progress; but 
sincethe resignation of Mr. Calhoun and the appointment of Mr. Buchanan as 
Secretary of State, we have had no communication. All we know is what 
is contained in the President’s Address. I think it highly probable that the 
negotiations have been renewed, or rather continued by Mr. Pakenham. 
At no distant period the result of that renewed negotiation must be known. 
[ think it my duty not to despair of a favourable result of the negotiation ; 
but in case there should be an unfavourable result, if the measure which 
we have already proposed should be rejected, and if no counter proposals 
should be made by the United States which are likely to lead to an amica- 
ble adjustment of these differences—if that should be the issue, it will then 
be the duty of the Government to lay upon the table of the House all the 
communications that have taken place. I trust, however, still, that that will 
not be the case; I still hope that an amicable anjustment of the claims of 
the two countries may be made, notwithstanding the last address of the 
President. [ must, however, express my deep regret that while the nego- 
tiations were pending the chief executive authority of the United States 
should, in a public address, contrary to all usage, have referred to other 
contingencies than a friendly and satisfactory termination of these differences. 
Such a reference is not likely to lead to that issue which may tend to 
the maintenance of the amicable relations between the two countries which 
we desire to see—namely, an amicable, honourable and equitable settlement 
of the differences which have arisen respecting this territory. I deeply 
regret, not only the reference which was so made, but I deeply regret the 
tone and temper in which that reference was made. As the subject has 
been brought under discussion—I think not impreperly, by the noble lord 
—I feel it my imperative duty, on the part of the British Government, to 
state, in language the most temperate, but at the same time most decided, 
that we consider we have rights respecting this territory of Oregon which 
are clear and irresistible. We trust still to arrive at an amicable adjust- 
ment—we desire to effect an amicable adjustment of our claim; but. hav ing 
exhausted every effort to effect that settlement, if our rights shall be inva- 
ded, we are resolyved—and we are prepared—to maintain them. (Loud and 
continued cheers from both sides of the house.) Perhaps that declaration 
may induce the House—althongh each individual member has a right to 
participate ina discussion with reference to a public questiou—to abstain 
trom a discussion in a popular assembly. Such, although it be a matter of 
right, might have a tendency to prevent that result which we must all de- 
sire—a satisfactory adjustment of the question, and I trust individual mem- 
bers will be content to leave the matter where it stands 

Lord PALMERSTON then made a short explanation and defence of the 
observations whi h he had made onatormer evening respecting the Ashbur- 
‘capitulation,’ and replied to the speech made in behalf of it by Lord 
Ashburton in the House of Lords. 
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~ ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War-Office, April 4.—Coldstream Regt of Ft Grds. 
fm 60th Ft, to be Lt and Ca 


1840. 


Warden to be Lt, by pur, v Campbell.—25th. Staff Surg 2d Class J M’Gregor 


be Surg, v Nivison, who exch.—26th. Capt W H Milles, fm hf-pay 55th | er it is resolved upon the better. Perhaps France or Russia may ere long 
ow ter Skinner, who exch; Lt J Rodgers to be Capt, by poe offer their mediation. At all events we have no doubt for the continuance 
© peace. War, we are firmly persuaded, is out of the question, that is, if the 


, be Captv F N 
Fi hilles, “ae ret; Ens F J Cresswell to be Lt, by pur, v Rodgers ; H 
Blair, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Cresswell.—28th. Capt W Fairtlough, fm 
hf-pay Sicilian Regt, to be Capt, v Minter, prom; Lt P A Butler to be Capt, 


Fairtlough, who ret; Ens J G Maycock to be Lt, by pur, v Butler; | notions. 


»Vv 
M Boumgartner, Geut, to be Ens, by pur, v Maycock.—29th. Lt L Coker, 
to be Capt, by pur, v M’Kenzie, who ret; Ens O Carey to be Lt, by pur, v 


Coker; Ens J WN B Parry fm 41st Ft, to be Ens, v Carey.—34th. Capt N popular with a large body of the Tory aristocracy, the clergy and that unique 


R Brown to be Mjr, wihtout pur, v Byron, dec; Lt C F Hervey, to be Capt, 
vy Brown; Eus C W Randolph, to be Lt, v Hervey ; T L Faunt, Gent, to e 
Ens, v Randolph —37th. Ens G A J M’Clintock to be Lt, by pur, v Daven- 

rt, who retires; T M Machel, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice M Clintock 

4ist. RF L Jenner, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Parry, app to 29th F t. 
—60th Ft. Lt and Capt Hon F J R Villiers, fm Coldstream Regt of Ft 
Guards, to be Capt, v Wood, who exch; Lt D D Muter, fm 89th Ft, to be 
Ist Lt, v Saunders, who exch; 2ud Lt G B Jennings to be Ist Lt, by pur, 
vy Bruyeres, who ret: A C Greville. Gent, to be 2nd Lt, by pur, V Jen- 
nings.—87th. Lt W Houghton, fm hf-pay 15th Ft, to be Paymr, v JF Du 
Vernet, who reverts to his former hf-pay —89th Lt H Saunders, fin 60th 
Ft, to be Lt, v Muter, who exch.— Rifle Brig. Lt the Hon E F N Fane to 
be Adjt, v Somerset, prom —2nd W I Reg. Lt M Stedman to be Capt, by 
pur v Simmons, who res; Ens J C Harnett tobe Lt by pur, v Stedman; D 
‘A Patterson, to be Ens, by pur,v Harnett Gent. ‘ 

Brevet.—Capt W Fairtlough, of 28th Ft, to be Mjr in the army, July 19, 
1821. Mjr W Fairtlough, of 28th Ft, to be Lt Col in the army ; Capt W H 
Milles, of 26th Ft. to be Mjr in the Army, Jan 10 1837. , ; 

Hospital Staf—Surgeon J F Nivison, from 25th Ft, to be Staff Surg of 
Qud Class, v M’Gregor, who exch. % 

Office of Ordnance, April 4.—Corps of Ryl Engineers. First Lt JG 
M’Kerle to be 4th Capt, v James, placed on the Seconded List; 2nd Lt J 
F M Browne to be Ist Lt v M’Kerlie. 





DIED.—On Thursday morning, April 24, after a severe illness, Jemima M. Mason, 
wife of Joseph Mason, aged 35 years. 


Exchange at New York or London, at 60 days, 109 1-2 a 109 3-4, 





QE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1845. 





By the British steamer, arrived at Boston, London dates to the 5th inst?, 
have reached us. 

The all-absorbing topic in England was the declaration of Mr. Polk in 
his inaugural, address, respecting the Oregon Question. In our last we 
stated most clearly and emphatically, that on this subject the British nation 
would not surrender its rights; that it was willing to negotiate for a compro- 
mise—that it was ready to submit the question to arbitration, but that it would 
not be frightened out ofits lawful claims by intimidation. We stated, mere- 
over, that the annexation of Texas would not be regarded as a inatter of vital 
consequence by the nation, and that such an event would not much disturb 
the serenity of the British cabinet. We refer to this point now, to show how 
fully and how speedily our predictions have been verified. 

The disappointment of the British nation has not been greater than its sur- 
prise. Every one supposed that a friendly negotiation was going on at Wash- 
ington for effecting an equitable settlement of the case. The late President, 
Mr. Tyler, had, in two communications to Congress, stated that the neyotia- 
tion was in the most satisfactory strain, and in a state of gratifying forward- 
ness, when it is suddenly announced from the Presidential chair by its new 
occupant, that the right of the United States to the whole territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains was “clear and unquestionable,” and that the fellow-citi- 
zens of the new President were preparing to occupy it! 

John Bull, good easy man, was preparing to be upon gracious terms with 
the new quadrennial monarch on the Potomac, and was putting forth his 
free trade paw in token of friendly recognition, when the aforesaid monarch 
presented himself in belligerant attitude. 

This was enough to excite the anger of any one. The insult was publicly 
offered and could not but be resented. Fora long time the point in dispute 
had been under diplomatic conference ; and we had been told that it was on the 
point of being amicably arranged ; when suddenly, as we have just said, the 
world was informed that the property belonged to the United States, and the 
people of those States were preparing to take possession; consequently the 
declarations of Mr. Tyler would seem to have been insincere, and the nego- 
tiations all a mockery. 

The inaugural address of a new President is naturally read by the political 
world with deep attention, because it is supposed to reveal the intended policy 
of the new administration. How then could England avoid taking notice of 
such an important declaration, affecting not only her interest but her honour, 
which the dodument contained? The Britis: Government could not suppose 
that such a declaration meant nothing, and that it was a mere piece of rho- 
domontade. It could only take the words in their clear and literal mean- 
ing, and act accordingly. England, indeed, could not proceed any further 
with the negotiations in the face of such a declaration, and she had no alter- 
native but to make a counter one, and she has done so. Any course 
short of this would have been derogatory to her name, and made her the 
laughing-stoek of Europe. Let it not then be said that England has taken up 
the matter hastily, precipitately, or unnecessarily. 

But let us hope that this unfortunate circumstance may yet have beneficial 
effects. It may be useful to know, that Great Britain having made many con- 
cessions and passed by some insults, will here make a stand and not sacrifice 
her rights to the territory west of the Rocky Mountains without an appeal 
to arms. The knowledge of this “great fact,” we say , may have its uses. The 
two countries will now understand each other, and the good sense of each 
will see the necessity of moderation. It is a subject no longer to be trifled 
with, and if there be any Christian spirit extant, means for accommodating 
matters will forthwith be found. Both parties must renounce the exclusive 
claim to the entire territory, and allow the negotiations to proceed in good 
faith. England is willing to do this, and has already offered to give up a large 
and valuable part of the tract. There is no earthly objection to a fair and 
equal division of it; and it isso simple a case that two intelligent men, after 
making themselves acquainted with the facts, might settle, ina couple of 
hours. 

We do not see from any thing that has passed, that either party can stand 
upon its dignity and avowals of exclusive rights, to the detriment of a friend- 
ly negotiation. Both countries, it is true, claim ci/ the territory in dispute ; 
but these claims are technical and can be receded from with perfect honour, 
provided the recession be mutual and the motive for receding be one of peace 
and harmony. The Morning News, a paper in the confidence of Mr. Polk’s 
cabinet, uses this moderate and satisfactory language :— 

‘Sir Robert Peel appears to have very ‘gratuitously regarded the Presi- 
dent’s reference to Oregon in his Inaugural as implying amenace, requiring 
England to throw herself back on her dignity, and make a corresponding 
spirited assertion of her side of the case. This he does, to the effect that 
her right is as good as ours, that he hopes for an amicable sé ttlement in the 
way of compromise, and thatat all events the English Government will be 
ready to protect the national honour if invaded. ‘After the manner in which 
the question was put to him by Lord John Russell, we do not see that he 
could well have said less. The cheers accompanying a little flourish of this 
kind were a matter of course. ; 

° ” af 7 * * . 

‘It is very certain that nothing offensive to Great Britain was meant by 
the President m the passage in question. He simply declared a fact and ‘a 
truth because it was a fact and a truth, pertinent to the occasion, and proper 
to be spoken. If our President’s messages and addresses do not usually 
consist of the unmeaning generalities of phrase which constitute a King’s or 


en re 


Capt W M Wood, | Peach any satisfactory mode of compromising their conflicting claims, it is 
pt, v Hon F J R Villiers, who exch —19th Ft, | easy to have recourse to the arbitration of a third person, both the principals 
Capt J H Fearon, fm hf-pa Unatt, to be Capt, v Hon C R ped eoeey ig _ binding themselves to adhere to the conditions ofthe award. There can be no 
exch; Lt H J M Campbell to be Capt, by pur, v Hilton, who ret; &% dishonour or derogation from dignity in such a course, and perhaps the soon- 


; Che Albion. 


But if it should be found that the two cabinets cannot agree, or cannot 


wise and the good have any voice left in conducting the affairs of the two 





SIR ROBERT PEEL AND HIS CABINET. 
There can be no doubt that the Peel Ministry are growing very un 


body of fine lads who are pleased tocall themselves ‘‘ Young England.” 

The latter personages thrive under the ministerial unpopularity, and there 

is, in consequence, a marvellous increase of white waistcoats ; but it is equal- 

ly true that the minister gains votes from the other side of the house, since 

many of his measures are their measures, and in several respects his policy 

is their policy. We find in all the late divisions in the House of Commons 

that the Premier has been sustained by large votes, and that his numerical 

force has rather increased during the present Session. He is very candid 

with his quarrelsome supporters, and tells them plainly to do as he bids 

them, or get another ministry. But the most obstreporous of all the Tory 

malcontents is thatredoubtable gentleman, Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli, author 

of Vivian Grey, Coningsby, and other flashy productions of the cockney 

school. Mr. D’Israeli is much scandalized at the want of consistency in the 

ministerial leader—has a great horror of tergiversation, and is hugely irate 

with every variety of insincerity, insomuch that he has vouchsafed to term 

Sir Robert Peel’s government “an organized hypociscy !” This has led 

persons to look into the consistency and sincerity of the aforesaid gentleman 

himself, and the following is the result of the Standard’s investigation 

of the matter :— 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli has called a Conservative administrtion an organi- 

sed hypocrisy. As far as concerns the hypocrisy of a section of the Conserva- 

tive party, no man, if we may judge from the usual indices of duplicity, is bet- 
ter qualified to pronounce than Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. It might be uncandid 

to zo back to the early history of the member for Shrewsbury when, a 
poor litterateur—in every sense a very poor one—he struggled for bread as 
the contributor alternately to Tory and to Radical newspapers, but we have 

a clear right to cauvass the public conduct of the public man ; and since 1832 

Mr. Disraeli has been, save the mark, a public man. In 1832 he canvassed 
High Wycombe upon * true Reform principles,’ the parliamentary pocket- 
books say; but, what were his true reform principles near thirteen years 
ago, weare at a loss to tell, for the press paid so little attention to him in 

those days, that we have been unable to find any trace of his addresses or 
speeches to the electors of High Wycombe. In the following year Mr. 

Disraeli, having been beaten at High Wycombe, canvassed the metropolitan 

borough of Marylebone, and upon this occasion his declaration of principles 
was sufficiently definite, viz., triennial parliaments, the ballot, abolition ot 

all taxes but a property tax, separation of Church and State, free trade, and, 
we believe, universal suffrage. However, Mr. Disraeli spared the trouble 
of details by explicitly pledging himself to the policy in integro of Mr. Jo- 
seph Hume. We dare Mr. Disraeli to deny that he bound himself, by a 

letter still in existence, to Mr. Joseph Hume in all respects if returned by 
that gentleman’s influence for Marylebone. If we state what is not true 

either Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Hume can contradict us, but neither the one nor 
ths other will do so, for tera screpta manet. We next find Mr. Disraeli, 

the quasi Conservative candidate for Taunton, and a little later we have him 
toadying Nir Robert Peel, in the disgusting style of which we have given 
some specimens as the Runnymede of the T'imes. Sir Robert, however, 

would appear not to be quite hypocrite enough to pretend to forget the out- 
and-out Radical candicate for Marylebone and volunteer shadow of Mr. Jo- 

seph Hume, and therefore neither in 1835, nor in 1841, were Mr. Disraeli’s 

merits recognised by appvintment to office. Still Mr. Disraeli was not 

wanting to himself; in'1$42 he thrust himself forward,as the unsolicited cham- 
pion of Sir Robert Peel’s government, against the opponents of the taritf and 

of the modification of the corn-law, but it was all m vain: Mr. Disraeli, 
however, persevered, fighting the battles of the Government in parliament, 
and fighting his own battle in the public offices by a heavy and incessant fire 
of applications for place another year---until Sir Robert Peel committed the 
unparalfelederror of preferring Lord Dalhousie as ViceP resident of the Board 
of Trade before Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. This‘is in brief the true history of 
Mr. Benjamin Disraeli’s great discovery, a discovery worthy of Bubb Dod: 
dington himself, that a Conservative Government is an ‘organised hypoc- 
risy.’ Let Mr. Disraeli contradict any part of this true history if he can 

We promise to publish the contradiction---let him say that he did solicit Mr. 
Joseph Hume asan ultra Radical, for a seat in parliament, and then solicit 
Sir Robert Peel fora place. as a Conservetive ; but ifhe cannot say the one 
or the other, he would do well to be silent upon the subject of ‘hypocrisy,’ 
organised or disorganised. We suppose, by the way, the distinction in- 
tended is, that an organised hypocrisy is hypocrisy in place, disorganised 
hypocrisy, hypocrisy suffering the pangs of disappointment. 





* * The moderation and candour of Sir Robert Peel in the late discussions, 
as well as his expressions of gond feeling towards this country, have been 
the subject of very general remark. And not less so with Sir Robert than 
with Lord John Russell, and the members of the opposition. No harsh or 
vainglorious words were used by any member. The New York Courier 
and Enquirer comments on this fact as follows :— 


In the language of Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel, quoted yesterday» 
on the subject of Mr. Polk’s declarations respecting Oregon—and in the tone 
and temper with which such a great momertous public question is treated, 
we cannot but feel that a severe and mortifying rebuke 1s conveyed to the 
braggart spirit in which our public men have treated that topic. 

There is warning in them, [the proceedings in the British Parliament. } 
No menaces are uttered, no vainglorious talk—no unkind sentiments. — Far 
otherwise. Amidst very positive expressions of conscious right, and of con- 
scious power to maintain hess rights, there is a manifest and we believe sin- 
cere feeling of regret, ou the part of ministers, at being compelled to hold 
such language, or indeed to refer publicly to all, toa question which they 
had loyally submitted to negotiation to arrange. 

Every reader will have remarked, that the very emphatic language of 
Lord Aberdeen and of Sir Robert Peel, that they felt as entire confidence 
in the English title to Oregon, as the American Government could in its ti- 
tle—and they were both determined and prepared to maintain those rights 
—was received by both houses of Parliament and by all parties with loud 
cheering Add to this the fact that the steamer was detained, so as to ena- 
ble the government to apprise its minister here, of the issue of the debate 
and of the temper manifested by Parliament, and consequently to make his 
instructions to renewand continue his negotiationsat Washington conformably 
to that temper, and we shall have a pretty clear indication, that upon this 
subject there is to be no more trifling—and that big words are not to avail. 

Looking as we do upon peace, as the first duty, and the first interest of 
this nation, we will not part with the hope, that wisdom may yet prevail at 
Washington ; and that without sacrificing any just and well founded rights, 
such a shape may be given to the negotiation—which ‘t is evident must now 
be categorical—as will satisfy the reasonable men of both countries—and 
leave each free, for long years to come, to run the race of peace, civilization 
and progress. mem 

SWITZERLAND. 

We are sorry to say that the last accounts received by the St eamer, strong- 
ly denote that a violent conflict 
Protestant Cantons. After the adjournment of the extraordinary Diet, the 


ake place between the Catholic and 


‘Free Corps,’ which by a resolution of that Diet were to be disbanded, rose in 
arms at Argou, the capital of the Canton of Argovia. Volunteers from Bale 
(the country) joined them, and after taking possession of two cannons and 
ammunition which were in the arsenal of Lucerne, they marched, 15,000 in- 


number, to the Canton of Lucerne, where the Jesuits are protected and en- 
couraged. The minister of Prussia has called upon the Diet to take measures 
to prevent the invasion. Wurtemburg has marched troops to the Swiss fron- 
tier and called home all its subjects that were in that Country. It is believ- 
ed that a blockade or suspension of intercourse with the con! “der icy, en- 
couraged by all the great powers of Eur ope, and enforced by all the adjoin- 


ing States, will be the consequence of this state of things 





Queen’s speech in England, the difference of usage may be our misfortune, 
but it is not our fault, 


The news from Paris is not of much importance ; the Guizot ministry is oc- 


——————— —————— 
we alluded in our last. The President of the Council, Marshal Soult, ha 
asked from the Chambers an appropriation of seventeen millions of francs 
forthe purpose ofarming the fortification around Paris, which would seem 
to be a necessary consequence of erecting them. Still, this new requisition 
of money, appears to have given rise to serious reflections on the complete 
command which the erection of the fortresses has given to the Military pow- 
er over the lives and property of the people of the wetropolis. 





THE GREAT BRITAIN. 

This mammoth specimen of floating palaces is now lying at Blackwall 
below London, where she is receiving her internal fittings aud preparing for 
her first voyage across the Atlantic. It may be necessary before we go 
further to state, that the reports unfavourable to this magnificent ship which 
so frequently appear, are not to be relied on. The statements we make are 
on the authority of Captain Matthews, who informs us that the stockholders 
of the Great Western Company have subscribed all the funds necessary for 
finishing and equipping that vessel ; and that she will be ready for sea in the 
course of the summer. Her Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
have promised to visit her, and the gallant captain thinks that these royal 
and illustrious personages have fulfilled their promise ere now. 

As to the sea qualities of the Great Britain they are undoubted. Captain 
Hoskin assured Captain Matthews that he has the fullest confidence in her 
speed and safety. The Archimedean screw was found to answer perfectly 
well during her boisterous passage from the British Channel round to the 
Thames, during which she beat every other description of craft, steamers 
andall. It is not true, ashas beenstated, that her screw is too small ; the 
only alteration deemed necessary is to put four wings in the propeller in- 
stead of six. The architect, engineer, and all employed, are most sanguine 
thatthe success of the Great Britain will be complete. 


FIRES. 

The number and destructiveness of the fires that have lately occurre d all 
over the country, are quite appalling. No doubt, one great cause is the | ong 
continuance of dry weather. The conflagration at Pittsburgh consumed 
twelve hundred buildings, besides a vast amount of merchandize. Occurring, 
too, at the commencement of the business season, its effects will be felt with 
double force. 

A second fire has taken place at the fine and flourishing town of London, 
in Upper Canada. It was most extensive and destructive in its effects. It 
consumed one hundred and eighty buildings, and the loss is estimated at four 
hundred thousand dollars—a frightful visitation on a population of four thou- 
sand people. Hundreds of persons have lost their all, and many are without 
shelter. Added to this, we regret to learn that very little is insured. Why 
will persons neglect a precaution so necessary to their welfare ? 

But every evil has its mitigating circumstances. There is no calamity that 
opens the hand of charity so soon as fire, and accordingly we find that public 
meetings and general subscriptions, for the Pittsburgh sufferers, are taking 
place every where. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and many towns 
in the great valley of the Mississippi, are contributing large sums. Several 
private individuals have come forward ; Mr. Asior has given five hundred dol- 
lars; and the gentlemen conducting the hotel of the same name, as well as 
those of the City Hotel, have given one hundred dollars each. This will 
be seasonable relief and will do much good. 

We have not heard what steps will be taken in Canada, for the London 
sufferers; but we trust that the example of the United States will be followed, 
and we shall probably soon hear that subscriptions have been opened in Haw- 
ilton, Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, &c., &. This is a case in which men 
of all parties can come forward, and none, we are sure, will be backward. 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE COLUMBIAN PEITHOLOGIAN SOCIETY 

The thirty-ninth Anniversary of this Society was celebrated on Wednes- 
day evening last, at Dr. Macauley’s church, and passed off with even more 
than usual eclat. The spacious building was filled to overflowing, with am 
audience composed of the highest respectability, aud the exercises elicited 
the warmest commendations. 

We conceive few objects more worthy of admiration, than these periodi- 
cal displays of the germs of that talent, which is destined to exercise its influ- 
ence in society. The time-honoured college, of which this Society is an 
adjunct, is the conservatory from whence most of the prominent men of this 
State may be supposed to draw their materials for future usefulness; and 
these Societies are powerful auxiliaries, in preparing the youthful mind for 
the practical duties of life. In a country like this, where eloquence is the 
readiest stepping stone to eminence, the cultivation of oratorical powers ap- 
pears indispensable, and we were glad to perceive inthe speakers, generally, 
that the elements, at least, of the orator were developed. The character of 
the speeches, were in some instances, far above the ordinary tone of college 
exhibitions—some of them bore the impress of the age—and were strikingly 
original and spirited. It was “ Young America’ shadowing forth the 
freedom of thought and action, which are so peculiarly the characteristics of 
our times. And although we were startled at times, by the boldness of these 
youthful indexes of the future, yet we were delighted by the healthy tone 
of conservatism, which pervaded even the most daring of their flights. As 
a whole, the exercises of the occasion reflected high credit on the speakers, 
and conferred additional honour on their venerable Alma Mater. 

We wish our young orators would more sedulously eschew the stately and 
measured declamation of the schools; the time has gone by when the 
pompous tones and artificial graces of mere mechanical elocution. can arrest 
or impress promiscuous audiences. Language must be now, literally the 
exponent of thought, not the mere conveyance of sound, to meet with at- 
tention. Nature must supersede Art in speaking, or audiences become 
wearied and disgusted. Professors of Elocution who could achieve a reform 
in the style of delivery, too prevalent among classical students, would actual- 
ly become public benefactors. 

We should not close our notice of this Anniversary, without alluding in 
terms of the highest praise, to the performances of the Choir of the Philhar- 
monic Society, that added materially to the beauty of the exercises. The 
overtures and selected pieces, were executed with exquisite finish. A grand 
trumpet obligato, and a duet, by Kyle & Groenveldt, received loud applause. 





Mr. Mervock’s Dramatic Reapines.—This gentleman has been de- 
lighting numerous and intelligent audiences, during the week, by his beau- 
tiful illustrations of Shakspeare. Mr. Murdock closes his series on Friday 
next. Weunderstand this gentleman proposes to resume his professional 
labours on the stage, to which he will prove a bright ornament. 


Sir George Simpson, of the Hudson Bay Company, lady and family, arrived 
from England in the Caledonia. Sir George paid a rapid visit to this city, 
and departed last night for Canada, from whence he will proceed to the in- 
terior. — 

The Complimentary Benefit to Madame Otto, will take place on Tuesday. 
The bill offers extraordinary attractions, and we may, with safety, anticipate 


an overfowing house. See advertisement. 





The debates onthe “ Right of Search,” inserted to-day, will be read with 
attention. omenn 

We refer to the advertisement of Miss Keogli, announcin®? her change 
of residence. Miss Keogh has been extensively known as an Instructress 
in this city, for the last twenty years, and therefore requires little endorse- 
ment of ours in support of her claims for capability and fitness ; they are 
too well appreciated by the numerous families, whose daughters have re 


ceived the benefit of her instruction. 





} casionally placed in an unpleasant predicament by the circumstance to whic 


The Bowery Theatre was totally destroyed by fire last night. 
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_in London, in one of his scenes in Lear. 
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NEW WORKS: «.. « ! 

The Apocryphal New Testament, containing #f the Gospels, Epistles, and 
other pieces not included in the New Testament by its compilers, translated 
and now first collected into one volume.’ Published by Henry G. Daggers, 
30 Ann Street. dd Boece 

“ Veronica,” or the Free Court of Aavan, transiated from the German 
of Zschokke, by the author of Giafar a]-Bermeki. This forms No. 51 of 
Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. | ; ‘ . 

Nos. 47 and 48 of Harpers’ [lluminated and Illustrated Shakspeare, edit- 
ed by G. C. Verplanck, Esq, are published; when complete, this will form 
one of the most valuable editions ot the “ Great Bard” ever issued. 

Night, a Poem in two Parts, got up in a remarkably neat and chaste man- 
mer. A. V..Blake, 77 Fulton Street. aay nip 
The Maiden, a story for my young Countrywomen. By T. 8. Arthur. 
Mr. Arthur really deserves well of the sex, since all his publications tend 
to their especial benefit and improvement. This volume is the first of three 
books to be issued by him—The Maiden, the Wife, and the Mother. His 
object will be to exhibit woman in these three conditions, and to show thata 
love of virtue and truth makes for her a protecting sphere, guiding her safely 

through every danger. For sale by J. G. Riker, 129 Fulton Street. 

Melodies for the Piano Forte, by J. T, S. Suliivan, adapted to airs selected 
from the German, Italian, and French. composers, with English words. The 
work will be completed in twelve numbers, and such melodies selected as 
will meet the approbation and favour of all who take pleasure in this de- 
lightful recreation. For sale by Firth, Hall & Pond, 239 Broadway. 

Columbian Ladies’ and Gentleman's Maga zine, edited by John Inman, 
Esq. We have received the May, number of this popular magazine, the 
reading matter of which is entirely original, and to judge froma glance we 
should say that it fully merits the extensive patronage it justly receives. 

“ St. Patrick’s Eve” by Charles Lever, jpublished by Harper & Brothers: 
Price 25 cents. i ue 

No. 52 of Harper & Brothers’ Library of Select Novels. “ Zae,” the 
history of two lives. Price 25cents/ © + + 7 

Count Ludwig and other romances by Charles Dickens, Esy., with stories 

by Jerrold, Moore, Ainsworth and Cunningham. Published by H. G. Dag- 

gers. Price 25 cents. Fok asa aadiny 

The Harpers have added another vbtaumé to their Family Library, being 
numbered 172. It consists of the histoiy of “ Voyages around the world,” 
made by diterent Navigators from the death of Captain Cook, to present 
time. It is «1 interesting and exciting book for the ardent minds of the ris- 

ng generation. - 





THE DRAMA. ' 
Park Tueatre.—Moxey !—Bulwer’s charming Comedy of “ Money,” 
was revived 71 Monday evening, in a style Worthy tlie best days of the 
Park. ‘The cast, with one or two exceptions, being unexceptionable, while 


_ the appointments, &c. were of a character approaching in beauty, elegance 


and perfect keeping, to similar displays at the best ‘Theatres in Europe. 
The whole representation formed a striking contrast to the getting up of 
Coriolanus, that we regretted to he unusually severe upon, in our strictures 
last week. 

The admirably drawn character of Evelyn was represented, we under- 
stand, for the first time by Mr. Anderson, and wé suppose that it was to this 
want of experience in all the finer, gradations of the part, abounding as it 
does in the subtile touches of true natural feeling, to which we must at- 
tribute a certain want of success in the personatioii. Cumpared to others 
who have represeuted the character in New York, Mr. Anderson inay, un. 
questionably, be deemed superior. Iv the impulsive energy of Evelyn, in the 
touches of pure pathos, and deeply wounded feeling he exhibits at the sup- 
posed indifference of Clara, and in the scene with Graves, where he describes 
the early struggles of his life—he evinced the actor of genius and nature. 
But the personation, as a whole, was unequal, there was a brusquerie of 
manner, and an absence of artistical finish, which detracted much from the 
representation. These are but minor defects, that each repetition of the 
part will remedy. We have seldom séen the stock company of the Park 
to more advantage ; and what gratified us more, their individual and collected 
excellence was warmly acknowledged by the audiefce, with continuous 
peals of applause. ; , 

Chippendale in the cold, calculating, time-serving Sir John Vesey, did 
not leave a shade of the character‘that was not bréught out with an artist’s 
hand. It was a fine specimen of this actor’s consummate skill; forming, as 
it did, so strong a contrast with his hoble-souléd: * Cataraugus,” that he has 
been identified with, for some weeks past. ‘The inimitable delineation of 
Fisher’s Graves, is well known to every play-goer; on Monday evening it 
was even richer than ordinary. There was'an tunctioh in his apostrophes 
to the memory of his “ Sainted Maria,” positively delicious. In the scene 
with Lady Franklin, where they béth are imitating’ the ‘accomplishments of 
the departed lady, the audience actually seemed disposed te confer the un- 
usual honour of an encore. Similar honour was lately conferred on Forrest, 
Mr: Crisp, in Captain Dudley 

mooth, dressed, as he always does,~well; and gave the character a weight 
to which we have been unaccustomed. | Skertrett, as Stout, was exceedingly 
comic and effective; overcharged, pérhaps, as indeed, are most of this gen 
tleman’s delineations. De Walden was exceedingly humorous as Sir Fred- 
erick Blount; this actor is improving tightly with'the audience. The Lord 
Glossmore of Mr. Crocker was 4 very respectablé performance; we are 
glad to perceive a visible improvement iti this promising young actor. Mr. 
Fleming, a late accession to the Park, was jadivieusly respectable as Sharp ; 
Cannot Mr. Fleming break off from his imitation of Mt. Macready’s guttural 
intonation, and dropping of words—and the dssumption of Mr. Forrest's 
Indian tramp in Metamora?—We ‘have heard that he is a young man of 
sound judgment—to an actor of this calibre we need not say, imitation is 
always fatal to success. 

We regretted to see Mrs. Skerrit in the part 6f Clara, a character so man- 
ifestly out of her line, especially whén the Theatre possessed Miss bllis and 
Mrs. Duvenal, either of whom would have done it justice. Mrs. Skerrit 
is a charming little sprightly actress, but she is wholly unable to embo dy 
the high-minded aud devoted Clara.. Weare sorry to see the managemeat 
make these injudicious , casts, 

Mrs. Abbott was a delightful representative of Georgiana, as far as looks 
were concerned; but she did not embody in her acting the artful simulation 
that forms the prominent feature of the character. Mrs. Knight was the 
substitute for Mrs. Vernon, in Lady Franklin ; judgod by the standard of 
her inimitable predecessor, she comparatively failed; yet it wasa per for 
mance of much merit, well conceived and faithfully executed. The house. 
have been crowded during the week, to witness the repetitions of this play, 
the Lady of Lyons, and the Elder Brother; proving unquestionably the at- 
tractious of Comedy, and the sense of the Public of the capability of the 
Park, for its representation. 

Mr. Simpscn’s star is at last in the ascendant. 

Mr. Anderson closed his engagement last evening. On Monday the Se- 
guins and Mr. Fraser, commence with the ever-popular Bohemian Girl. 

Patmo’s—Booth has been the chief magnet of attraction at this House 
during the week, and in the opinion of the best jadges, has seldom played 
with more vigour and beauty ; we trust that Dinneford will yet be rew ard- 
ed with a prosperous season. He has several young artistes of talent among 
his company Messrs. Morris and Chanfrau are young actors of the Forest 
School, of great promise. Nickenson, so long a favourite of the Olympic, is 
gradually working into the legitimate with success. The ladies of the es- 
tablishment too are quite above mediocrity. Miss Clarendon is improving 
upon her audiences, and if she would but study Nature, instead of the arti- 


a 








ficial mannerisms of mere declamation, would become a sterling actress. 
Mrs. Herring is well known as a sprightly talented woman, exceedingly 
useful, while in Mrs. Maywood, Dinneford possesses quite a finished artiste, 
in her peculiar line ; indeed we have not seen any woman who could take 
the placeofMrs. Vernon, excepting only Mrs. Maywood. On Monday a Play 
from the pen of Mr. George Vandenhoff is to be produced. 

Oymric.—Mitchell is bringing his season to a close, triumphantly, full 
Houses all the week ; we understand the House closes in a few days. 

Bowery Taxatre.—An Historical Drama founded on the popular novel 
of Royston Gower, called Robin Hood, has been the novelty of the week. 
Crowded Houses as usuai. 

CuatrHam Tueatre.—Mr. Hill has been drawing crowds to this House 
during the week. On the first of May, Duverna takes De Bar into manage- 
ment ; we sincerely wish them success. Mr. De Bar is an experienced and 
efficient stage manager, and will improve the interests of the establish 
ment. 





THE ALBION FOR 1845. 

Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 

The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 
gravings:—1. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The 
New Houses of Parliament in London. 4. Ellen Tiree. 5. Westminster 
Abbey. 6. Buckingham Palace the Queen’s town residence. These plates 
are accompanied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions en- 
closed in a beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The second embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from 
a painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It is 
the largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving 
of the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of Sir WAL- 
TER SCOTT. It is of a very large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 
in breadth, and is universally admired, Edinburgh Castle, and parts of 
the old and new towns, are finely delineated in the back ground of the pic- 
ture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It is a rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming wit intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whole the highest inter- 
est and effect. 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. 





PARK THEATRE. 

The public are respectfully informed that Mr. Seeuin, Mr. Frazer and Mrs. Seeuin 
are engaged for a few nights, and will appear during the easuing week in the grand Opera 
of The Bohemian Girl! 

THADDEUs, Mr. FRAZER. 
DEVILsHooF, Mr. SEGUIN. 
ARLINE, MRS, SEGUIN. 





GRAND COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT, FOR THE BENEFIT OF MADAME 
OT TO,—to be given at the BROADWAY TABERNACLE, on Tuesday Evening, 
April 29, under the patronage of various charitable societies of this City, (for whom 
Madame Otto has sung gratuitously,) and a large committee of gentlemen. On which oc- 
casion the following eminent talent have kindly volunteered their very valuable ser- 


vices i— 
Madame R. Pico, Miss Mary Taylor, 
Miss Windrouller, Madame Burkhardt, 
Signor Sanquirico, Signor Rapetti, 
Mr. U. C. Hill, Mr. J. A. Kyle, 
Mr. Groenvelt, Mr. P. Mayer, 
Mr. A. P. Kenrich, Mr. H. C. Timm, 
Mr. C. W. Beames, Signor De Begnis. 
And a Grand Orchestra, of over fifty performers, 
Tickets $1, to admit a lady and gentleman. Ladies’ single tickets, 50 cents—to be had 
at all the principal music stores and hotels, and of the undersigned Committee. 
James L. Hewitt, 295 Broadway. Ir. James M. Quin, 475 Broadway. 
Martin W. Emmons, 14 and 24 Spruce-st. Oliver H. Mildeberger, 5th Avenue, 
al26 lw corner of 22d street. 





{UANO.—The Cargo of Ship SHAKSPEARE, from ICHABOE, of very superio 
quality, landing at the Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn. It has been well ascertained, tha 
this Guano is superior to any other, as it brings forward crops earlier, and is equally 
lasting. For general Farming, it will increase the Crops from 40 to §0 per cent.; and 
for market purposes, it will enhance its value at least 200, and in some instances 400 
per cent, S060 Ibs. is sufficient for an acre. 
For sale in lots to suit purchasers, with books directing how to use it, by 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., 
al 26 tf 56 South-street, New York. 





CARD.—BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Miss KEOGH would respectfully inform her friends and the citizens of New York, 
that she will remove, on the first of May,to 73 Third Avenue, and will be ready to receive 
Pupils on the fourth of May. 

Competent Masters are engaged to instruct in all the Branches essential to a thorough 
education ; and every exertion shall be made to deserve a continuance of that confidence 
with which Miss Keogh has been so long honoured. al 26 3w 





ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out otf 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned. Who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 tf 





CWErar RESIDENCE.—To let, furnished or unfurnished, part of a House, beauti* 
fully situated on the west bank of Rockland Lake, (withinone mile of Rockland Lake, 
Landing, on the Hudson,) consisting of a Kitchen and Cellar, Dining-room, Parlour and 
four Bedrooms; also, Stabling and Grass for one or two Horses if required. 

Rent = Dollars unfurnished, or 200 Dollars furnished.—Reterences will be given and 
required. 

NB. Daily communication with New York, by the Steamers Warren and Arrow. 

Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
State of New York. al 26 tf 


CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON would respectfully inform her 

friends and the public generally, that she has now opened, at her establishment, 26, 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latest fashions, consisting of Bonnets 
Bibbons, Flowers, &c. To which she solicits your patronage. 


al 12 tf 








OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBion, the OLD CounTRYMAN, andCHam 
BERS’ EpinsurGu Journat No. 8 Wellington Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 
. TERMS 


Li 2. Tr eerrrrrtTT ©§ |; ss 
The Old Countryman.......... seccccecsccccssovececes O18 6 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.........+. ar voxewcess » 0.76 do 
As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons ip 
tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr 
Nimmeas soon as possible. 
Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs. Smith & acdonell, King-street, Toronto. 
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FASHIONABLE TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
‘fhe subscribers would respectfully notify their former patrons and the public in gen- 
eral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen’s Wearing apparel. 
Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing goods ex- 
clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city, their 
stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready made 
clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., W hich will be sold at very reduced prices. ’ 
¢ : DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors- 
__No.9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. ; fe absep20 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation tor the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of balde 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
gene of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
JAUTYON.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded bya combination of beau: 
tiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of the p.o- 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oil are en- 
graved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 3 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepar- 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, it 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weatber. ae : 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
Properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath, 
Asa security against counterfeits a — — Is — d yy bottle and box of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. 4 
ie & ten ring DODGE, CUMMING & CON ne eo" 








OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations, 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
packed by an expe rienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. 
al 19 4m 





WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 

45 Maiden-Lane. 
DUCATION.—REV. R. T. Ht DDART ’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., 
E between University Place and Fifth Avenue. > 

This establishment is now prepared for the oe of BOARDERS. No expense has 
been spared to render ita complete, we areas ged school for boys. It has been built ex- 
pressly for the purpose inten led, unde r the direction of one of the first architects in the 
city, and Mr. Huddart has muc h satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an 
institution, in which every re quisite tor the mmodation, convenien e, and comtert of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested. “he 
situation is perhaps the most ¢ gible which could have been selex ted for the purpose, as 
regards health and facility Of access. — All the advantages of the best instructors and pro- 
fessors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by the out-door 
athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious pay groom . 

Farther information as to terms, course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Hoddart, at bis residence in Fourteenth- 









street. al 12 3m 
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NEW, YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their —* each port on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships w 





succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— oa 
Ships. Captains. J Days of Sailing frem New _ Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 25 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, “21, “ Qt « ‘ 6, “ 6, “ 6 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ 26, 26 “ 26 pn * &-¢ 4 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “nm “ Bw “* BB 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, Ck ee “ 8 ¢ & 4 
New York Cropper, “« 16, « 16, « 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ 91, “ 1, “& 2) “ “ 6, 

Siddons, Cobb, “ 26, “ 26, «& 2 | apy, * & ¢* @ 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. |, Jan. 1, May 1 “« 6, “© 16, “ 16 
Ashburton, Huttleson, “ 6 “ 6, “« 6 “ gl, 21, “ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “Uu“ wy « Ot « “ “ % 
Yorkshire = me A “ 16, “ 16, 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 2], a, |= « : 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “26, 26, “ 6 on “ & * 2 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “6 “ 1B, “ 16 
United States, Britton, “iM, “ wy « UI “ 6, “ 6, & 9% 
England, Bartlett, “16, “ 16, “ 16] Dec. 3, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “21, * 2, “ “ 6, A 

Garrick, Skiddy, “26, “ 26, “ 26 “nt © w& ¢ 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ ie “© 16, “ 16 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores et the bes 
kind, Func tuality in the days of sailing will be stricUly adherred to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,..........-.s040+6 5 
sg 1M from & ay ee ‘ 3 Seriend, C 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Cam. 
ad bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,,or C,H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
. bi J. -__ =? CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
. , ’"E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
I nat oe & Sas Saverpest. 
gents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, an chester, 
en ’ “WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tho 
every month. . 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and trom London on the 7th, 17th, and 27tho 
every month throughout the year, vix.:— . . 

Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New 





Days of Sailing from 


York. London. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, “« 19, cen * & * @ * @ 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “* 20, “ 20, « 20)/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick] Feb. 1, June l, Oct. 1] “ 17, “ 217, “ 217 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “« 10, «10, ie Awe Se TP 
Quebec, F. H. kerd, “< 20, 30, « 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1] * 17, “ 17, “ 17 
“ce 


Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ 8, «10, a ae. 

Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, + 20, + 20, «“ 20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1} “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, EK. G. Tinker, “10, “10, mF, * FH, 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “ 20, 20, «* 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cJass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
‘rom New York, From Havre. 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ape 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
yt tery AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF 1200 
TONS, AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH—Under contract with the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 










Hibernia Commander .......0+6++ Gasnese -.... A. Ryrie, Esq. 
COBITID. 6.0. 0:6:0:00.6.0:006 0 606:20006026045 50000 secccccecccccesoscsoees Cc. H. E. Judkins, Esq. 
Caledonia ° PPTTTTTIT Tritt E. G. Lott, Esq. 
PIII, 5:50:0:00 00-0005 00000s o06seepnedManncnareenss re6soesermengtaxesee J. Hewitt, Esq. 


Wiil sail from LIVERPOOL and BC 


: N, via HALIFAX, as follows: 
From Liverpool. 


From Boston, 








| i | WPPPPTTPLCReTTTTPTTirir irr rrr errr reer Sserevees coccccscosRemren Jet, 
COMMHIR. cc cccccccctcces cbese March 4th... cccccscccscccseccvcced April Ist. 
Caledamis. cca ccecccccccccvercs co DBs ccccccvcccons socccoceseses May Ist. 
Mibernins ... scccsescccsose seccseved ADTE 19th .cccccccscccsccseses evccees do..16th 
Britannia.........-+ Oc e6eecegevesson OO Giaccnceacecsecences occveseece June Ist. 


PASSAGE MONEY.—From Boston to Liverpool $120.—Boston to Halifax $20. 
These ships carry experienoed Surgeons.—No Births secure till paid for.—No Freight, 
except specie, received on days of ee Ey to 
aml tf D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 3 Wall-street. New York. 





Qytsam BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
WK Ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Mathews; and their new Iron 
steam ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are appointed to sail daring the year 1845, 
as follows: 





From Liverpool. 


From New York. 



















Great Western...... Saturday 29th March Great Western....Thursday.,...24th April 
EO. cocccccces ° +» 12th June 
| - . Sist July 

Great Britain... Great Britain.. ) - 30th Aug. 

Great Western.... Great Western.... Thursday,..... 18th Sept 

Great Britain...........d0......27th Sept. | Great Britain.....Saturday,...... 25th Oct. 

Great Western.......++-dO....+5 11th Oct. Great Western....Thursday.....-. 6th Nov 

Great Britain......... sone 22d Nov’r. | Great Britain..... Saturday...... +. 20th Dee 


Passage money per Great Western, from 
ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
New York, 27th January, 1845. 


ew York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew- 


RICHARD IRVIN 98 Front street. 
abfebltt 


YN eee LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Capital One Million Sterling, or 85,000,000. 

General Agents for the United States ot America,—JOSEPH “FOWLER and R. 8. 

BUCHANAN, No. 57 Wall-street, New_York. 

Puysictan—Joba W. Francis, Esq., M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

SurGeon—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., No. 543 Broadway. 

Bankers—The Bank of Commerce. 

So.iciror—Charles Edwards, Esq., No. 51 Wall-street. 

The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insurances on single an¢ 
joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c, &c., at the same rates they are taken in London 
—which they are ready to effect aT ONCE, without primary reference to the Court o 
Directors. , : wae 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist in PERFECT SECURITY, arising 
from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium fund—in the 

Triennial Distribution of eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to the 
Policy holders—which, at their option, will be paid 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual 
premium, é ’ . ae 

Example of Rates for the Insurance of we on a single life. 


Age next For or? For whole For whole 
bin th-day. year. years. life without life with pro- 
profits. fits. 

20 92 % 1 70 1 92 

25 98 108 1 92 217 

30 106 113 219 248 

35 118 125 2 55 2 88 

40 131 144 3 00 3 39 

45 155 180 3 61 408 

5 201 241 441 499 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists of 
a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independently of the large paid up Capi- 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of their 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements. ‘The period of its existence, 
(FORTY YEARS) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, con- 
stitute an unexceptionable security that the engagements of the Company will + strictly 
fulfilled; and when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagementsof a Life Office 
is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after those engagements have been 
contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future stability of the Company 
is of paramount importance to the policy holder. a : 

American Policy Holders are entitled to participate in the English profits, and in every 
respect are put upon the same footing as the oldest policy holder, participating in the 
first division of profits. —_ ? 

The requisite torms for eflecting insurances, and all information relative thereto 
e obtained of the Company’s fully-empowered Agents. JOSEPH FOWLER, 
R. 8. BUCHANAN, 

57 Wall-street. 


EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


may 


mia tf 





Age. | 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. 
14 —(«|:sC«O 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 -_ j : 
15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1 9 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 0 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 389 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 091 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 9 «47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 95 S4 1 35 do 1 92 58 3 14 
25 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
2. 099 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 145 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which in- 
terest will be allowed as tollows :—U pon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 pe! 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. — 
When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed bY 
special agreement. "RU 

TRUSTEES. 
Stephen Warren, 
Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, 
. David S. Kennedy, 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 


Stephen Allen, 
Joseph Kernochan, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
CHARLES C. PALMER, Secre‘ary, 
alfebltf 


William Bard, 
John Greig, 
tobert Ray 
Leonardo S. Snar 
John J. Palmer 
John J. Astor, 
William B. Astor, 
Daniel Lord, Jr., 
David 8. Kennedy 





RICHARD K. HOFFMAN 


*hysician to the Company 
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